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(“You ABE HEARTILY WELCOME, MY DEAR!’’ SAID MRS, BRETT, TAKING NELL'S HAND, KINDLY.] 


DEARER THAN GOLD. 


——= 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tr was past ten o'clock when Dick Gran- 
ville drove up in a fly to “The Laurels.” 
The door was opened to him by his sister 
Georgina, and in answer to his hurried ques- 
tions she said sorrowfally,— 

‘Mamma is a little quieter now, she is in 
bed. It is a terrible bueinees altogether ! ” 

“Do you mean that she is dangerously ill ? 

I think, girls, you might have sent for me 
before |" 
_ “It only happened yesterday "—they were 
in the parlour now, and Marion took up the 
thread gt the story—“‘and we never believed 
he did if till to-day !” 

“My dear, will you speak plainly?"’ said 
Dick, a little hastily, “ Who did what?” 

Georgina, who was less selfish than the 
others, remembered Dick's long journey, and 
brought him in a little tray of sandwiches and 
wine, of which she insisted of his partaking 
before they began their recital, 


He felt better for the refreshment, then 
drawing his chair between his two sisters, 
(Laura was watching by her mother), he 
begged them to tell him everything. 

“Ts can’t be very bad, you know, while my 
mother and the rest of you are well,’’ he said, 
kindly. 

“Iw’a bad enough,” and Georgina poured 
out the story. 

She kept back nothing, even confessing she 
had fally meant to accept Mr. Hastings when 
he proposed to her, as he had given her every 
reason to believe he would shortly do. 

“I remember seeing the advertisement 
when I was at Dovercourt,” observed Dick. 
‘I wondered at ‘the time if you would have 
any anewers.”’ , 

**I suppose it was a foolish thing to do,” 
confessed his sister ; “‘ but everything sounded 
go well!” 

“T think it might have been a very sensible 
way of augmenting yous income, but you 
ought to have had referencés.” 

‘We had!” declared Gina, ‘‘and the 
terms were so liberal—five pounds a week paid 





to the day. And two more agreeable men you 





never met—they gave no trouble, made them- 
selves quite like members of the family. I’m 
sure old Mr, Reynolds used to stay at home 
and take care of the house every Sunday 
evening while the maids went to church.” 

Dick looked troubled. 

“*I¢ seems to me,” he said, gravely, “‘ thus is 
was all part of a deep-laid scheme. These 
men must have come here on purpose to get 
possession of my mother’s dividends; it must 
have been in their minds before you ever saw 
them, or they would not have been willing to 
pay 60 much and so regularly.” 

“Tt was in gold,” said Marion; ‘‘old Mr. 
Reynolds paid every Satarday jast like a 
clock.” 

‘* And there’s a heap of things gone besides 
the money!” went on Gina, with a groan. 
‘* All father’s presentation plate that we kept 
locked up because it was such a trouble to 
ciean, and his gold repeater, and all mother’s 
ornaments. We can't even tell what is gone 
yet, for of course there's been no time to 
have a thorough search ; not 9 lock has been 
broken either. How they did it I can’t 
think!” 
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“®k@leton \keyd,” eaidi theit broth@r, dryly ;' 
** wild, of conPse, #he old ran*ha 
tunity while he took care of the house!” 

‘* Can't yon help us, Dick?” 

“TH do my best, Gina. I'll go up and 
see Cameron the first thing to-morrow; if any 
menrcen tell-newhat to do it's he ;-and now; 7 
you are not too tired, I think we had better 
20 through the lists of the plate and valuables, 
and try to find oat exactly what they have 
taken.” 


Soarshow the girls cheered up o little. | 
Dick's ready help and stardy common tense | 


made —_ teshthay-~wete not dessried. . 
Tae - “@adsixctal examination prove 
jaut-what Mt. Granville cted ; the house 


had steply ‘been srrippea of everything of | 


valtte. . 
‘Pe plate tnattual daik 

Mrs. Granville Was an 

weakneds for “putting Wings away,” and 


Yemained ; but 


every ‘Mingle ‘atticle so ken care of had, 


vanished, 


“Mother méed never “thiss them,” safd | 


Dick, consolingly. 
looked at them once in eixmontis.” - 


i evéry-Sppor-- 





“I seeavhat-you mean, Dick, and it looks 
Rkeby ; bit could Mra/G#artevid haverGations: 
who would:steal?”’ 

“‘ She hada brother who was @ great trouble 
+o her. You are mistaken, ~irthinking | 
it would make no difference to me who owns 





“lady with a great | 


“T don’t suppose site | 


Field Roysl. Mr. Camettn,* Who s&vts ‘in all 
things for Miss Smith, inted me egent 
; to the eetate. I have three hundred a year 
and free quarters. The occupation jast suits 
me, and I should feel bitter regret if I lost it.”’ 
His sister started. 
** You used to detest Patronella Smith" 
“] dont’ think I told yoa so—bat Sve owill 
let thatgputs. 11 did dislike the ver 
of hbr@iietl-Dheard Mrs, Cameron’s : 


Jan. 25, 1890, 





6 ee 
Miss GéanWille selfishly ; ’Ht Gica Was more a have thade ® pilgtimage Ho Ficig 
pathetic, ‘ -to-night skier oh hoarbt you had 


net come ‘here. What lucky wind blows yoy 
¥o ‘Lovidén?" 

‘A very ill one, I fear. I have come to ask 
your professional advice. It is not a very 
cr aang , but -the -business -is -intrieate and 

ifficalé.” 


‘Let me have ten ‘minntes’ cdriversation 
with you first, and then I'll discuss any bnugi. 
ness you like. Just read that letter.” 

It was written on s sheet of creamlaid paper, 
in a clear and rather lawyer-like hand, very 
short and very formal, merely sétting forth that 
the writer had heara Mr.-Oameron was seek. 
ing Miss Petronella Smith. As such had been 
hhis wife's mé@iden name he wished to know 
Mwhat the “gomething.to her advantage” 





tionGfther fei@nd. I believe now that Mies 
Smith wasa Mentle, sensitive creature, and 
; fal ved my anut's~affection. I would 

“ber acquaintance, bat I do nos 


‘ 


“Oh, yes, she did! ‘Steuved'to haves grauid | 
polishing end cleaning evéry now and then!” | 


cobbed 
Dick!” 


Marion, ‘ dvs 


plain to me ‘they were ao 


me fs ‘hy selected “The Tan 
their exploit! Thete ‘nyust be other heasés 
in Dring itself farmore-profitable to sblip 1!’ 

‘‘ Bit you see they oduld not get a Peotiag 
there. Now, Gar ‘nlacky adverfisement 
enticed them here.”’ 

“And Ditk”’=this from Marion="“the 
have taken the little desk yén Jeft tete. 
should not have theaght it bad been Sf any 
value?” 

It was ita @esk Dick ever used, But one 
full of metietiats of ‘his yoush—lettets ‘from 
Mr. dnd Mrs. Chatteris, a few teepries'from 
Héten, and’other trifles. Head wé6t ned 
ey 4 years, ‘but hoe did. not ‘Hike ‘to ik of 
18 Cisappearing. 

“ That stdtkaive been “en or "The 
desk contaiwed nothing of ‘value, ~Sbuld be 
bought new for half-a-giines.” 

‘ Bat they always took the greatest interest 
in you, Dick,"’ persisted Marion. ‘Tamgure 


Mr. Reynolda seemed never tired Of hearing | 


about Field Royal, and how shamefulty Mrs, 


Charteris treated you. He said he believed i 
you could recover everything by proving | 


Petronella Smith was dead ; and we told him 
we thought she was still alive. He seemed to 


think it a dreadfal thing she should be allowed | 
to rob you of Field Royal, and asked if we had | 


ever geen her. .Of course we told him we 


should not thiak of meeting such a persdn, | 
bat that your lawyer,_Mr. Cameron, liked her | 


very maach,” 
Dick looked very thoughifal. 
‘7 don't like this Gina, It looks to me ag 


though there might be worse:to come: than the | 


lo3s-0f the money and plate.” 

“Oh. Dick, what could be worse ?” 

‘My dear Giva, don't you know that Mra. 
Charteris came of a family far below my uncle’s. 
Now, if the will was once set aside, do you 
know what would happen ?” 

** You would take everything.” 

“‘Tehould not take the value of a penny 
piece. 
Charteris.” 

‘““Bat——” 

‘\ It is only a suspicion,” said Dick thought- 


fally, ‘but I feel as though these men had | 
some object in coming here quite apart from | 
gain, Could they be the near relationsof Mrs. : 


Charteris, and trying to gain come testimony 


from you that would help them te dispute the | 


will and tuke everything ?” 
**I don't cee that it would matter {o us!” said 


perfedtly ‘terrible, | 
“ To my mind it’s favmnore terrible thet you | 
should ail -huve been in the power of such men, i" 
Why, they en an ee any i 

white they stripped the - st -It's ‘i 
pre? han@s at | 
#hia sort of thing. oe ee 

cut toosyetematically for that. at eS 1 
’ ter 


I was no blood relation to Mrs. | 


‘Btole aac 
| make iPwithourGigvatbing their Mother they 
| Went to 6d, Gite Promising Dick am eight 
‘clock ‘breakfast @itould be ready for"him in 
‘the morning, 1 
| She was the ily “meniter of the family 
“Weady for it ‘beni@es *hineetf 
Bown ite. d-téte tortie welleprend table. The 
Granvilies were ” : ‘bat iebad nos 
Wet occurred ‘to theta” 
‘their fare to make 


_ boarders. i 
| “IT bave been thitking a great @ealover what 
| you said, Dick,” ‘@®zerved Gins'as the aan 
| his cup, ‘‘and [@iim sufe-you-are quite right. 
| Thesie mau—Mr. 8 

ing the ‘converbétion 


to -Petroncila 


| Bmith. Ho warited usito-deseribe her m;/ 
'-in fact, I wonder ‘now “We never ‘shoaght it 


| Bfrange how he 

“I shall tell the whole story ‘to Gameron, 
Gina, Don't flare up st the question—but 
were these two men gentlemen ?” 

‘ They behaved a3 such in all things to us 
down to the vory day shoydeft, The servants 
; did not like them, and declared they sat up 
till ail sorts of hours talking aud sometimes 
quarrelling. We noticsd one er two little 
things which surprised ag about them, but we 
put these down to the difference in American 
manners, They may not have been gentle. 
men boro, but they had been quite used to 
| all the little comforts of our rank of life.” 

‘‘And you can’ give me no farther de- 
scription?” 

‘‘Mr, Reynolds had white hair and.a very 
| benevolent face, but his. eyebrows were black, 

which was rather odd, considering his hair 
was quite bleached. They wrote several 
| lettezs while they were bere, and received very 
few. There was no lack of ‘money. I think 
they kept it in a strong-box in gold. Taey 
never applied to us to change a cheque.” 
“I don't like it,” was Dick’s parting com- 
; ment. ‘Mark my words, Gina, there's more 
trouble to come cut of it before we've dons.” 
Mr, Cameron desired his clerk to show the 
client in at once when Dick sent in his name. 
| He shut the door and placed a chair for his 
: visitor opposite himself, but though he wrung 
the young man’s hand in friendly greeting, ig 
was easy to see something was troubling him. 


a? 
hi 


“and “they sat} 


‘niwer Scone zo in | 
‘the hand@red-and-sixty | 
'\pounis they bed dest thréagh the “two 


alluded to in the advertisement could possibly 
e. It weuld mot be feasible for his wife to 
wait on Mr, Cameron at. presént,as shewag 
M@angerously iil. In support of ‘her identity 
8pald only say that she had been vd. 
to Mra. Charteris, a widow Jay ‘at 

in the eatly part of the year, Unly 

er tobe vasrried. If Mr. Gameton 
information would he kindly 

nement with his obedient ser- 


Dat 
“<Pien@he'sw8b-dead after all?” 


ay ager { ? himo tharply. 
” 7 7 tter’s genuine. “Mites 
coepiily. TE" & htteees ci. - befriend her. . [fittie 


nt she would fave 
plf.’’ 


"+ Flesenge: ete tolangeronsl y ill.” 
“ew yySt He amkes Wo difficulty —_ 
Teavtag ‘Wer, bat distinetly ways he will keep 

-T lite tommako.” : 

i husband, perhaps?” 

MWe@oeen’s suit you, for 
naan: ca 

Se@w “her, 80 perhaps 
; Meat “I new her well, 


“was ite girla husband 
‘Ie yauenes ‘ionths. "No, 
‘tv0 


“People Gon't ‘stiek “at mush, young man, 
with thousand pounds a-year at 
stake,” said the lawyer, quaintly. ‘‘ Well, 
now I am at your service, and will listen to 
whatever you like, bat tell me first, are you 
staying at The Laurels, and did Mrs. Gran- 
ville ever have any answers to that very 
attractive advertizement she inserted for 
boarders?” . 

Dick told the story jast as he had heard it 
from Gina, Mr, Granville listened brexth- 
lessly. : 

“I’m not surprised,’ he said, slowly. 
‘‘ When I read the advertisement I told my 
wife it was almost like inciting robberz.” 

“Why?” 7 

‘Because any one couldee at a glance it 
was drawn up by ladies unassisted by any 
man’s brain; it read exactly like the work of & 
housefal of women. The independent income 
augured a certain amount of money and valu- 
ables. J thougkt they would got a suspicious 
character who would decamp without paying 
the rent, I-never thonght of anything worse.” 

Dick showed him the list of stolen property, 
and repeated Gina’s description of the two 
men, ing that the agcistant at the confec- 
tioner’s shop,;and the clerk at the bauk, who 
cashed the notes, would bath beable to. iden- 
tify Reynolds, Mr. Hastings would be.a more 
Giffionlt. matter.” 

“There is no case. whatever against Hast- 





“You're the very person I wished #0. see, 
Mr. Granville,” he said, heartily. ‘‘I believe 


ings; he'll get off ecot-free. Tt will go bard 
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with'us if we don’t catoh ‘his confederate ; bat 


a great deal of valuable time has been lost, | 
Why didn’t your mother drive straight 
here?” 


“She was too much upset, poor sont; 
besides, autil she-got home aid discovered ‘he 
had-takenall his Ivegaze, she never ‘believed 
avy thing sgainet Mr. Reynolds.” 

“] don't think you will ever get back e 

my of'the property; bat we may catch the 
offender, and thatwillebe' a melandhoty-sasic- 
faction. I expect hiethiok, blatk eyebrows will 
be ourdest help. He can't well shave them 
off, or no Gorbt he-would havedone'so ‘before 
he presented hitnself-at The Laurels.” 

“You see theyare suth a contrast’'to his 
white hair and beard that —”’ 

A quiet chudkte interrupted him. 


“Well, ‘you ‘are -sirmple,” reriarked “Mr. ° 


Cameron, politely. * You don’t suppoee he'd 
walk abont answering to the description we 
should’give'éf bim. 'Bhe white hair and snowy 
beard were both-part of the plot, and put on 
with the mame of Rsynolds. The man we 
want is probably not more ‘than fifty, arid 
probably’ rejoiess in jet-dlack*bair, Well, «it 
will be pretty short, and ‘he can't wear any 
hair on his face, 20 we've-got that to go on— 
bat it’s difficult cate, very.” 

“Do you think there is any chence of his 
being connected with Mrs, Ohatveris?” 

‘ Nottheleast. I think heiis‘a professional 
thief, and-a very olever ons. That: giving 
your risters tickets for the flower show, and 
escorting your mother alone to London had 
sometbiag of real genius in it.” 

‘“T don'tadmire such genias.”’ 

“Neither @o I. Don't leok ‘so bothered, 
Mr. Granville, depend upon it we shall track 
the ‘villains yet, and meanwhile your ladies 
must keep up their courage.” 

‘*T used'to think -we ‘were a Btrong-minded 
family,” said Dick, ‘* bat this affair has upeet 
them allterribly. They won’sbe left alonein 
a room fora moment. They seem ‘to think 
the old man—they fearshim much omore than 
the younger one—will sneak back, and getting 
into the house unknown ‘to them €o them 
some injery. They shake. like aspen leaves if 
they hear the slightest noize, In fact, the 
-shock has quite unnervedthem., You see they 
were adtnuaily friendly with the scoundrels. 
Hastings was making up to Gina, They as 
goed as confessed it.” 

“ Weil, I will put the matter into the hands 
of the best detective I know, and if Lhearany- 
thingot have any questions to ask Jil wire 
you that I'm*coming down, I: enppose you'll 
stay a few deye-at The Laurels, jaet till they 
have got over the horror of is?” 

“ This is Phuraday. I can stay over Sanday, 
but I must be back on Moftiday ‘to ‘see some 
people on basinésa for the estate.” 

Bat Dick wished his presence at Dring had 
not been so necessary whens note from Sir 
Jocelyn Lyle was seit on ‘by his oid lrouse- 
keeper. It was very short-and very simple, but | 
it sent @ thrill of pain through Dick's veins, 

“Dear GraxvitLe,—Comé over to me as 
800n as you get'this. Miss Winter ie miseing. 
She was laas-scen about nine o'clock last night,. 
when she retired to her room on the plea ofa 
headache, Datcie and ker aunt-huve all kinds 
of dreadful theories, bat [ will‘never believe a 
Word against the chitd. She crept into my 
heart comehow until I loved’her aaa father. 
Come over'at once: and help me to. decide an 
my course of action.— Youre sincerely, JoceLyN 
Lynx.” =~ 

It was late on Satarday when Dick received 
this summons. It was impozsible for him to 
— Dring then, as his mother was -siaking’ 
ast, 

Sne had never rallied from the shook of the 
scene at the confectioner's. At suncet on 
Sunday she died ; ali her chiltiren were round. 
her, aud ‘Dick, expluining to his elder‘ brother 
he was required at Field Royal on business of 
the utmost need, left the kindly surgeon as 
ohief adviser'to bis sistets, and promising to 
return in time forthe faacral hurried back to 
Ravensmere, hopiog against hope-to find thas 





Néll’s @isappearance had'been only temporary, 
but one lookat Sie Jovelyn's face told him the 
‘hope was vain ; ‘the beantifal girl whom, note 
‘year before, he’ had saved from a sinfal death 
was once more a fugitive ih ‘the -great, cold 
world, a little lonely wanderer from every- 
thing good or pléawant. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tr was‘on ‘Thureday thet Neii received the 
idtter ‘whieh frightened her away from Ravene- 
mere. She went to bed as usuai, poor criid, 
and ¢rept away in the early Gawn of the 
August morning, while tee houedbold were 
wrapped ix sleep. 

Even in the terror and sorrow whioh over 
whelmed her she coald remember that the 
associates of her husband were for the most 
part not the‘kind of people to be carly risers. 

Mr, Norton loved to term himse'fa ‘“ night- 
bird.” If his chosen spies were iike himself, 
Nell felt showas quite sete from their observa. 
tion in the early hours of tat summer day. 

She left no letter bébied her, no tearfal 
adieu or sad petition for forgiveness. She was 
not wronging Sir Jocelyn Lyle or his family. 
She was stealing away, & poor litiéle fagitive, 
only beoaute she feared if she stayed, a great 
wrong might be done in her nwme to Dick 
Granville. 

She had very little lega) knowledge this poor 
weary child, bat-she felt that a man of her 
huaeband's character would have some doabis 
cast on'a story which rested only on his bare 
word ; no one conld prove the identity of the 
pirl he married with the companion to whom 
Mre. Charteris had left her property. So long 
xa she, (Nell), coaid hide herself it seemed to 
her Dick Granville could not be robbed with | 
impunity. i 

Mr. Cameron would naturally demand to see | 
the heiress, and withoat her George Norton's} 
case would surely fall to'the ground. ' 

Just to keep ‘hidden—it sounded easy | 
enough, and yet no fate could have been. 
sadder. This flight meant losing every friend | 
she had, leaving such kind benefactors as 
Dr, Monkton and his daughter, Sir Jocelyn | 
and Mrs. Lyte to think of her as heart- | 
leas and ungratefal—it meant beginning the | 
world sgain, bankrupt of ‘hope, of courage, | 
fesiing her very lite was a drawback to the 
‘man she boved. | 

For Nell knew her own ‘secret now. Dick | 
Granville was mere to her than her friend 
and'rescner. Bie had given him the passion. | 
ate devotion of her girlish heart. Nothing 
would ‘bave had power ‘to trouble ber, all 
sorrows wouldbave ‘been fight'to her, if only 
she might have spent her life at bis side, and 
had the right tobe always near bim. 

It seemed to the poor little wanderer that 
her whole existence was a preat mistake ; she | 
eould never remember the time whou ahe had 
not been in the way. Az & little child her 
father had hated her, hie occasional fits of 
kindness to her motber never extending to the | 
daughter. ; 

Her mother—her beantifal, sad mother, had 
confessed to Neil that many time she had 
prayed tauat whe and her baby might die 
together ; léfs alune with the father who 
thought her a burden, life had been one long, 
bitter sirugele up tothe night as Dovercourt, 
where che met Dick Granville. 

Itseemed to’ Nell ehe was the child of mis- 
fortunes, that ier etory was as eed #3 her 
mother's—ay, sadder—for Mrs. Smith had, 
at least, passed a bappy girlhood, s:ia in her 
more cheetfal hvars wonid teil her child of the 
bright days when she was young, and ali the 
world seemed fair, 

Looking backward Neil had no pleasant 
memories to dwell on, looking forward life 
was ail one blank. 

It was only thirty miles by road from 
Ravensmere to Ashdown, the little villuge 
where Mrs. Brett lived, but by train it was 
a long journey, iavolving two vhenges and a 
four miles waik from Deal. , 





Neil, in her plaia, black dress and thick veil, 
Oreated no attention at the smuil station 
nearest Ravensmere; there were few travellers 
by the first parliamentary train, wad the girl 
leant back in the corner of a ‘third-ciava 
darriage, fecling’s little bitterly no ono wontd 
ever tuke her for the heiress of twenty 
thousand pounds's year, 

Tt was eleven o'clock when, after tedious 
waits and much delay, Ne!l at lust found her- 
self at Deal. Soe had heard eo moch from 
Mrs. Brett of Ashdown, thut she had nodrffi- 
ouliy in finding her way over tho chffs/to the 
pretty little village which stood back about a 
mile from the sex on the road to Dover, 

1é was only when she was scimally thera 
that poor Nell remembered how hitle -elaim 
she had upon the old nuree, and iat s 
pensioner of Sir Jocsiyn Lyle might weil 
refaze to aid or réecsive one who was a fugitive 
from his home, 

‘ne listie cottage stool nearly opposite the 
cherch. The reses and ivy clustered over the 
walis, and ite mistress sat in the porch knit. 
ting. She had good eyes still, despite her 
seventy years, and she recognised Nell at 
onne, opened the little wicket-cate, and draw 
her into the tiny garden, sayicg, in kind, 
movherly tones,— 

“And su you've come to pay mo a visit. 
You are heartily weleoma, my dear.”’ 

The teara started into Nell’s eyes as ths 
siniple words. 

“Tam io great trouble,” the whispered. ‘ 1 
ean'f tell you the reason,”hat T could not stay 
at Ravensmere any longer, I hud to come 
away” 

‘* Then you'll just bide here a bit with me, 
my dear young lady,’’ said the old nurses, 
leading the way into a quaint, old-fashioned 
psriour, where the Jittie village girl, hired at 
a shilling a week to do the roughest work, was 
bnay setting the cloth for the early diner. 
‘I’m a plain old body, Miss Winter, bat I’ve 
a heart for all young things, and you mind 
mie of one I dearly loved, so I'm as glad to sco 
you as thongh you were Mias Dalcie herseif— 
nof that she'd ever care to come to 4 poor 
pince like this!” 

She took Nell upstairs to a sroail lavender. 
scented hedroom, and made her teks off her 
things; then they dined together, and serse- 
thing of the peaccfal calm which hug over 
the place seemed to fasten on Nell snd-atill 
the feverish deliriam of her biain; the wild 
hunted look died out of her eves, and when 
dinner was over she could sit in the pieacant 
shady room and tell Mrs. Breté about Misa 
Dulcie without any wild regrets ior the 
home she had quitted. 

‘' Miss Daloie is a fine young lady,” said 


Old nurse, admiringly, ‘bat, my cesar, she's 
; not like the Lyles; she takes alter her mother 


altogether.” 

“Did you knew Lady Lyle?” asked Neil. 

A shadow rested on Mrs. Brett's face. 

“T had known Sir Joeslyn well, Mias 
Winter, end ke had been very kind to me. 
When bo and his lady were travelling they 


' chanced to come to Deal, and one day I met 


them. Of course I paid my duty to my old 
muster, and bis lady took a fanoy to me—she 
was a delicate, childish creature—and nothing 
would please her but that I should go home 
with them to Ravensrere to take oure of her 
and nuree the little heir she was hoving for. 
Sir Jocelyn never denied ber avghs che asked. 
There were reasons why I'd giadly never have 
gone to Ruvensmere; bat £ could not tell 
them to Lady Lyle, and so she had her way. 
Ske was as kind to ms as coald be, and [ 
nursed her on her death-bed, wud stuyed wii 
Misa Dalcie till she went to echool; but I 
never took to the place, and I was glad encngh 
to get bome again.” 

“T have seen Lady Lyle’s piciare in the 
gallery. She was very sweet looking, I don't 
wonder Sic Jocelyn’s heart nearly breks when 
be fost her.” 

Mrs. Breit eaid nothiag. Her knitting 
seemed to take all her attention, aod Nell 
went on,— 
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4* He waa very kind to me. I should have 
liked to stay at Ravensmere always—only I 
had to go.” 

“Mrs. Lyle was unkind to you belike?” 
suggested Nurse. ‘She's a good woman, but 
she wants everyone to see with her eyes. I 
saw when I was at Ravensmere she thought 
the master treated you too much like a child 
of hisown. She said it was not fair to Miss 
Dalcie, just as though,” added the old woman 
with a trne appreciation of her nurseling’s 
character, ‘‘Mias Dalcie would mind where 
he gave his affection so that she had his 
money.” 

Mrs. Lyle was not unkind to me,” said 
Nell, feeling some confidence waa necessary, 
though it could only be a half one; “ bat I 
had a great deal of trouble before I went to 
Ravensmere, and the people who caused it 
had found ont where I was, and there was 
nothing left me but to ron away.” 

‘And you did quite right to come here,” 
aid Goody, (her name in the village). ‘It is 
but a poor place. 
no one shall take you away agaiast your will.” 

‘Have you lived here loug?” asked Nell. 
“‘Do you know many people here?” 

“Why, my dear, I was born here!” ex- 
claimed Goody. ‘I began life in service at 


the squire's, and I only left to be married. 
My poor husband died within the year, andI | 
I suppore | 


went back again to my old place. 
I know every man, woman, and child in Ash- 
down, and they know me.”’ 

**You see,’ said Nell, thoughtfully, ‘I am 
poor, and I must earn my own living. If 
only I could get something to do I would so 
like to stay in Ashdown.”’ 

“You shall stsy,” said Goody. ‘ The 
Rector is a kind gentleman, and I'll speak 


to him about you; but, oh, my dear, it’s a dail | 
place for a young creature like you. Are you | 


sure you'd not rather try your fortunein Lon. 
don?” 

‘IT would much rather stay here,"’ 

The Reotor saved Goody the tronble of 
going to his house, for he paid her one of his 


professional visits that very afternoon; and | 


when Nell had looked into the clear, thought- 
ful face, and kind, grey eyes, she felt she could 
have trusted Mr. St. Clare without her old 
friend’s recommendation. 

Was it fancy, or did the grave, middle-aged 
clergyman really start when he first saw her ? 
Did hia eyes really dart a qaestioning glance 
at Mrs, Brett? 

The old woman must have thonghé ao, for 
she answered the silent question. 

‘* Yes, indeed, sir, I see what you're think. 
ing; and the likeness strack me the first time 
I set eyes.on her. [ think that was what first 
drew ms to Mise Winter, she was so like my 
young mistress,” 

Mr. 8S», Clare recovered his self-possession, 
but for a moment his agitation had been 
evident. 

** Miss Winter must not think us unkind to 
disctes her before her face,” he said, courte. 
ously; “bot for a moment I really thought 
the grave had given up ita dead.” 

Nell looked at him wistfully. 

‘Tam very like my own mother, sir, 
you think you could have known her?” 

‘Iam sare I could not. The—the friend 
of whom you remind Mrs. Brett and myself 
died well-nigh twenty years ago. Are you 
staying with Mrs. Brett, Miss Winter? "’ 

Nell unfolded her wish for employment, and 


Do 


the Rector promised to try his best to find her | 


some. Then he went away, and Goody looked 
contented. 

‘He'll not forget, my dear, seeing he tock 
notice of the resembiance himself, It's years 
and years since he was engaged to Miss Neil 
and lost her, but he has never got over it. 
He’s faithfal to her memory yet, and for her 
sake he'll help you.” 

“TI wish you wonld tell me about her,” 
breathed Nell. ‘She mast have been very 
nice for you and Mr. Ss. Clair to have remem- 
beréd her so long. Is she the same person Gir 
Jocelyn Lyle said I reminded him of?” 


Still yon’re safe here, and | 


‘Ab, he noticed it too, then!” said nurse, 
half to berself. ‘‘ Well, my dear, it’s 2 cad 
story, but maybe it’s as well you should know 
there are troubles in the world as bad as 
yours, or perhaps worse. 

‘*When I went back to service at the 
Squire's, there was a new baby. He'd brought 
home a young second wife, and the nursery 
had tobe begun again, and she offered me the 
charge of it. 

‘“‘ Miss Petronella Tempest was two months 
old when I went back, and I loved her nearly 
as well as my own child, who died with his 
father. 

“I stayed on years after she didn’t need 
@ nurse—just because I couldn’t bear to part 
from her; and, Mrs. Tempest being dead, I 
became housekeeper and head of all the 
servants, 

“The old Squire cared very little for my 
young lady. He had sons by his ficst marriage 
grown men, with families of their own, and his 
pride seemed to centre round them. 

‘* Miss Petronella’s mother brought him no 
| fortane, and there was not a penny-piece for 
; the child; eo, when the young Rector of Ash- 
| down proposed for her, it was thought rather 
| ® good thing, for his income was nigh on a 
, thousand a year. 

‘He came of a high family, and he just 
worshipped the ground Miss Nell walked on. 
There were ten years between them, but every- 
one said that wouldn't matter, and maybe it 
wouldn’t have, only, you see, poor girl, she 
| didn’t cure for him as he wished. She liked 
; him very much as a dear!friend; and when 
her papa said she was to marry him, she 
agreed, hoping, I suppose, the love would 
come in time.” te. 

‘‘ And didn’t it?’ asked Nell, who had been 
listening with eager attention. 

‘*Ié came, my dear, right enough, but not 
for him. Sir Jocelyn Lyle arrived on a 
visit. He fell desperately in love with Miss 
Nell, and she with him. 

‘The day was fixed for her wedding, and 
the rector had got all ready for his wife, when 
fe eloped with the baronet—and I went with 
i her.” 

‘Do you mean she was Dalcie's mother? ” 

“Dear, no, Miss Winter. She never had a 
child, my poor young lady! 








They were as 


happy at first as mortals could be; bat dearly 


,; a8 he loved her, Sir Jocelyn could mever for- 
get he was ten times as rich as the man she 
| had jilted for his sake. At times a doubt 
} would come into his mind that his money had 
helped to win her, and it made her reckless, 
She was so proud, you see, she couldn’s bear 


! that he should distrust her even for a minute.” 


The tears stole down Nell's cheeka. 

‘‘I thought people were always happy— 
when they loved each other,’’ shg said, 
simply. 

‘* Ah, my dear, love's a great thing; but there 
are other things wanted to make married life 
run evenly—faitb, and trust, and patience, 
and my poor lady was little bat a spoilt child. 
She thought, I suppose, that if her husband 
doubted her it did not matter what she did. 

‘“Tnere was a fast, dare-devil sort of fellow 
Sir Jocelyn culled his friend, and Lady Lyle, 
though she cared nothing in the world for him, 
took to flirting with him as desperately as 
though she loved him. 

‘[vs a sorry story, Miss Winter, but you 
mustn't think harshly of my young lady. She 
loved her husband, and she was true to him. I'd 
say it with my last breath! but she was stung 
to frenzy with his doubts, and folks made 
mischief between them; and so things went 


home.” 

‘It is too dreadfal!"’ 

‘** Ay,” said Goody, sorrowfally, “it's sad 
enough, but she never wronged him as he 
thonght. Id have followed her to the world’s 
end if only she had let me, bat she went off 
without a word to me or any living creature! 
Sir Jocelyn knew it was scant kindness I 
should get from the new squire here—my old 





on from bad to worse, until my lady left her 
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tage, and settled it and fitty pounds a year on 
= ag long as I lived, just for my lady's 


“And what became of her?” seked Nell, 


eagerly. 

“Why, she died, my dear, or Sir Jocelyn 
would never have been able to marry % 
Six months after she left him he heard she 
was dying, and pleaded hard to see him once 
again. He wouldn’t go. You can hardly 
blame him, Miss Winter, he had been cruelly 
wronged ; but, to my thinking, when the time 
comes for him to make his reckoniog with hig 
Maker, he'd have found his last jour easicr 
if he could have remembered he'd forgiven his 
poor wife! And that’s the end of the story, 
missie ; and now you know why my old heart 
warmed to you as it never did to Miss Dalcie, 
though I’ve known her from her birth.” 

‘* And you are sure she died?” 

““Why of course she died, dear,"’ replied 
nurse, with quiet conviction, ‘‘or how could 
Sir Jocelyn have married again. They sent 
and told him when all was over, and he 
wrote out a handsome cheque for the funeral 
expenses, as a salve to his conscience, I suppose, 
and then he married Miss Dalcie’s mother, 
and I suppose he cared for herin a sort of a 
way, but it wasn’t the love he gave my poor 
young lady. Love like that, missie, comes 
only once in a life.” 

“Does Mrs. Lyle know ?” 

“‘I can't say. Happen she don’t, for she 
saw very little of Sir Jocelyn in his youth, 
There was no secret made of it, only, you see, 
the first marriage was a very quiet affair in 
@ dreary London church, with no witnesses 
bat me and theclerk. Sir Jocelyn sent a copy 
of the certificate to my old master, Mr, Tem- 
pest, and so Miss Nell’s family were quite 
satisfied. They lived abroad all the time they 
were together, and Sir Jocelyn never went 
back to England till he heard of her death, so 
maybe his own friends didn’t know of the 
first marriage. He told his second wife, for 
she mentioned it to me.” 

“And didshe mind? I don’t think I could 
bear to be anyone’s second wife.” 

“* Well, my dear, I think it was a sting to 
her. She was simple and childlike, but I 
think she did know Sir Jocelyn did not love 
her as he could love. She was a pretty, harm- 
less little creature, and I think maybs, if she 
had been spared, Miss Dalcie would have 
grown up different, for though she’s my own 
nurseling, I can't deny that there's very little 
heart‘about her. And now, Miss Winter, my 
dear, dry your eyes, do. What's the use of 
crying over a sorrow that’s been over and done 
with these twenty years?’”’ 

Bat Petronella did not answer. She was 
wondering what Narae Brett would have said 
had she told her her quaint baptismal name. 
She knew now why Ashdown seemed 60 
strangely familiar to her. It was the village 
where her mother’s girlhood had been spent, 
and of which she had told her child a han- 
dred stories. 

Nell had a strange certainty at her heart 
that Sir Jocelyn had been deceived, and the 
love of his youth had died many years after 
he sent the cheque for her faneral expenses. 

It since came into Nell’s head to think of 
herself as Sir Jocelyn’s child, Doubtless the 
mother had sent the news of her supp 
death to her husband ont of the purest ansel- 
fishness. She had been willing to suffer all and 
leave him free. k 

Perhaps, after hearing of hissecond marriage, 
she had accepted the man who was Neil's 
father in utter despair at the loneliness of 
her life. : 

It was not for her daughter to jadge her, 
but how, after knowing and loving such a man 
as Jocelyn Lyle, she could have linked her 
life with that of such a heartless adventurer 
as her second husband Neill could not 
fathom. 

So she knew at last the link that bound her 
to Sir Jocelyn, She was nothing to him 
really, or he to her; she was only the child of 
his wife’s second marriage. 
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It never dawned on Nell, in her simplicity, 
that as no legal divorce had been pronounced 
between Sir Jocelyn and his wife Petronella 
neither of them had been free to form other 

ies. 
. It was passing strange to her to think she 
was at last in the place where her mother's 
girlhood had been spent, that to-morrow, 
perhaps, Goody would point out the old stone 
house where the first Petronella had been 


rn. 

The second Petronella knew nothing of her 
birthplace, bat one thing at least in her past 
was explained to her. She understood xow 
why her mother bad prayed long ago that she 
an her baby might die together. 

Poor Nell echoed the wish that night as her 
blue eyes closed wearily in sleep. 


(To be continued.) 








A PATCH OF MIGNONETTE. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 
100, KNARLSBROOK STREET, 


‘Really, Turner, those ruches don’é look nice 
—too much handled. I want them to look as if 
hands never touched them. And those lawn- 
tennis aprons are not finished, and I must send 
them in to-night, you know.” 

‘You know I can’t help it, m’m ; I’ve been 
a-working as ’ard as I ever did in my life since 
eight o'clock this morning, and now it's just 
apon seven ; and I’ve jast’eardin the workroom 
that you only pay your women three shillings 
a week for all this fancy work—for a big West- 
end ’ouse, too!” 

“T should like to know which of my work- 
people has been talking about me!” exclaims 
Mrs. Prodgers, sitting upright in her chair, 
and glaring at a shrinking, half-clad woman 
who is standing just inside the half-closed 

oor; 

“I won’t mention names, mum, but I 
assure you I have not worked so ‘ard for 
twelve shillings a week! If I'd a-know’d you 
giv’ only sixpence a day, you wouldn’t a-caught 
me a-sittin’ all these ‘ours for you!” 

“Why didn’t you go where you could get 
twelve shillings a week?" Mrs. Prodgers asks 
i2 an angry tone, 

“Because I ain’t got a rag to go in fit to be 
seen!’ Jane Turner answers, bitterly, with a 
ride glance at her faded, ill-fitting ekirt. 

‘Ab, you workwomen are never satisfied ! 
and you are always looking after the money.” 

“T should think so, ’m, and little enough we 
‘ave to look after, ’specially them as does fancy 
aprons, caps, collars, and Jace and muslin 
goods for Gorman and ‘Ales. They ought to be 
ashamed of theirselves, with carridges a-drivin’ 
up to their doors all day long, to pay such 
prices for fal-de-rals that ladies’ pays a lot o' 
money for!” 

‘Don't be saucy, Turner! If you don’t 
like it, you can go. Gorman and Hales is one 
of the best paying houses in London!” 
Turner's employer answers in a haughty tone, 
and with a tos of a very round, bullet-shaped 
head, thinly-covered with a very frowsy, iron- 
gtey mixture, which the lady, perhaps 
facetiously, styled her hair. 

“Oh, no, ’m, I don't wish to be sarcy. I’m 
sorry for London if Gorman and ’Ales is one o' 
the best paying ‘ouses in it! If the sweaters 
ave the lion’s share, tain’ much as comes to 
the share of the toilers like me!” 

‘I can’t afford to pay any more, so you can 
please yourself about coming again |” 

“Oh, I ain’t coming again, ’m!” 

_ ‘All right,” and Mrs. Prodgers laid down a 
sixpence on the table, which the weary needle. 
coke —, and prensa the room, 

ouse, slamming t 
behind ber, g street door 


As the door closed upon her late work- 
woman Mrs, Prodgers rang a hand-bell that 
stood upon the table, 


The summons was answered by a girl from 
the workroom. 

“Tell Mrs, Stubbs I want to speak to her!” 
the irate woman says in & tone of command. 

The girl disappeared, and a minute later 
there is a modest tap at the door; then the 
handle is turned gently, and Mrs. Stubbs, the 
forewoman, enters. 

She is a small, nervous-looking woman, 
with subdued manners and a resigned expres- 
sion of countenance. 

"Yes, ’m," the little woman says, timidly. 

“ Well, Stubbs, that young person that I 
engaged this morning is not coming back 
again all through the —* and tattle going 
on in the workroom! I’m surprised at you, 
Mrs. Stubbs, that you don’t put a stop to it! 
I shan’t be able to get a woman or girl to work 
for me at all presently. Turner was a nice 
needlewoman. It's always the way—the good 
hands are frightened away !"” 

“Well, ’m, the good hands can go where 
they can get more money,’ ventured Mrs. 
Stubbs, meekly. 

** Ah, well, I shall have an alieration. I shall 
have printed notices on the walls of the work- 
room that any of the workpeople caught 
talking inthe hours of business shall be sent 
away there and then without any money that 
may be owing to them, and I shall expect you 
to enforce that regulation, Stubbs!” 

‘Yes, 'm,’”’ murmured Stubbs, as she turned 
to leave the room. 

“You better put a bill in the window for 
some goods hands, with ‘good wages given,’ 
underneath. Gorman and Hales are getting 
busy now, and you know you must be more 
strict with them, Stubbs, you must really!’ 

‘Yes, 'm,” 

The forewoman was too well used to being 
snubbed and brow-beaten to take any notice 
of her employer's mood. 

She went back to the work-room in her 
usual undemonstrative way, and as it was 
past eight o'clock, donned her bonnet and 
mantle, and left 100, Knarlsbrook-street, wend- 
ing her way slowly to her home in Chapter- 
street. 

The small back parlour at number 100, 
Knarlsbrook-street, was set azide as break- 
fast, dinner, tea, and supper room by Mrs. 

Prodgers for herself and partner, and their 
interesting progeny, consisting of three daugh- 
ters, Mesdames Polly, Sallie, and Carrie, aged 
respectively twenty-four, twenty-one, and 
nineteen, and Harry, the only son and heir, 
aged twenty-two. 

On the morning following Mrs. Prodgers’ 
interview with her forewoman she~is seated 
at the head of the breakfast table in the back 
parlour, and is surrounded by her family. 

The Prodgers do not form a handsome 
family citcle. We will endeavour to describe 
them, and give precedence to the elder lady. 

Mrs. Prodgers had been a tall, thin woman, 
with a pale, freckled face, pale watery blue 
eyes, and light red hair, very thin and 
straight. She is about forty-five, and latterly 
has been falling into flesh, and is in the daily 
habit of expressing her disgust of getting 
stout. 

_ Mrs. Prodgers is a fair specimen of the class 
to which she belongs. She is heartless where 
her interest is concerned, and is utterly 
insensible to the misery of others. 

No ray of kindness ever lights her expres- 
sionless, pale blae eyes, no ring of kindness 
ever trills her hard, tuneless voice. 

To Mr. Prodgers she is ‘‘ The missus,” and 
‘**Harriet.’’ Her son calls her “‘ the old woman," 
and her daughters ‘ maw,’’ while her work- 
people under pressure calls her ‘that ’orrid 
carroty old cat,’ whenever she got to high 
words with any of them. 

Mrs. Prodgers, though hard and unfeeling 
to her workpeople, is a most anxious mother, 
her children's worldly welfare being a cause 
of constant worry to her. 

She spends the money got by the labour of 
the poor toilers on her second floor very 





liberally on handsome dresses and gay hats 


for her very plain girls, yet they don’t seem 
go off, 


Her son and daughters had been brought up 
vain and frivolous, and undisciplined. Between 
them they did a little crewel and other fancy 
work, keeping their earnings for pocket- 
money. 

They are both ungratefal and impertinent 
to their mother, so as she wilfully caused 
others suffering she had her punishment 
sometimes. 

Peter Prodgers, the lesser half of the lady 
described above, is a man of medium height, 
rather thick.set, very dark-skinned, with @ 
round face, two round crimson spots on his 
cheeks, two round brown eyes, a thick and 
rather broad nose, a round bullet head, with a 
fringe of coarse black hair reaching across 
the back from ear to ear, and clinging to him 
in short curls like a nigger’s wool, leaving all 
the top of his head bald and shining. His 
son and youngest daughter irreverently call 
it ‘a skating rink for flies.'’ 

Peter Prodgers is warehouseman for a city 
firm, not a very elevated position certainly, 
but a higher place would have been beyond 
his understanding; he could not grasp it. His 
intellect is not very brilliant, his ideas rather 
confused. He has unbounded confidence in 
his wife's capacity for business and sound com- 
mon sense. He transacts no business, makes no 
purchases, engages in no speculation without 
consulting his better half, of whose nagging 
tongue he lives in a state of chronic terror. 

Harry, the heir of the house of Prodgers, 
comes next under consideration. 

Harry is a young man of the advanced 
masher type, He is two-and-twenty, and a 
booking clerk in a city house, his salary being 
barely sofficient to keep him in cigars and 
gloves. He is a vain, flippant, young man, 
who tries to imitate all the fashionable vices 
of men of the world. 

The elder Miss Prodgers, or Pollie, as she 
is familiarly called in the family circle, is the 
cause of much anxiety to her mother. The 
maternal brain is much exercised by the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What are we to do with our girls?” 
She has three of them, all unmarried. Pollie 
is four-and-twenty ; true, she has been re- 
ceiving much attention from a certain Mr. 
James Skipsey, a shop-walker at Gorman and 
Hales, He calls for her of an evening and 
takes her out to the theatres, and one or two 
of the best ‘‘ Halls,” On Sundays they go 
out of town all day, passing the time in some 
suburban placeof resort. 

Pollie received a good plain education; she 
can strum on the piano to please herself and 
her friends, but she never attempts to sing. 

Miss Prodgers is like her mother, not quite 
so tall, but thin and rather angular. Her 
hair ie flax colour, very thin and very straight. 
Her cheeks are pale, so are her eyes. She is 
not excitable, amiable, or warm-hearted, but 
is as cold and passionless as she looks, and 
people are not surprised that Mr. Skipsey at 
— and Hales had not yet made her an 
offer. 

Sallie, the second Miss Prodgers, is more of 
a favourite than her elder sister, to whom she 
dees not bear the slightest resemblance. 

Sallie would be recognised anywhere as her 
father’s daughter, below the mediam height, 
plump, very dark, with short, frizzy, black 
hair. She has no pretension to beauty, bat 
she has a pleasant smile, and a pair of spark- 
ling brown eyes. 

Sallie resolved not to be outdone by her 
elder sister, so she also goes out with a young 
man, or, as her mother expresses it, ‘* she goes 
gadding about with him,” though as yet there 
is no definite engagement between her and her 
beau, and this fact keeps Mrs. Prodgers on 
the tenterhooks of anxiety. 

Now, Miss Sallie is very proud of, and has 
been much envied for, her jet-black hair. Itis 
like her father’s, and almost as stubby, and 
rather inclined to be curly. Sallie is very 
anxious about her hair and bestows a great 
deal of attention on it, and, aided by the jadi- 





cious use of curling irons, curl papers, and 
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hairpine, has coaxed and wheedled her jetty 
fooks intoa state of crimpness and waviness 
that adis nots litfleto her vanity, and rouses 
all berveléer sister's envy-and jealousy. Pollie 
devoted ali the time she couldsparefrom crewel 
work and novel-reading, besides going about 
wish Mr. Skipssy, to cultivating her pale, thin 
hair. Sire'even went so far as topatronise oa 
new pufent'wash that wae guaratiteed +o in- 
sure casy crimping and quick growth,and also 
the inspurting ef a golden glow ‘to fair Mair. 
In Mess Prodgers* case, the advertisement was 
a fraud, 1s the stoff took no effect whatever. 
Tae sight of their elder sister going ‘about 
with Berhair in ourl papers es lateas ome-and 
weo ‘oclook eaéh Gey afforded Sallie and 
Ccrrie an endless fand of amusement. 

Ovrrie, the third Mies Prodgers, though not 
éven giretty, is coheidered the beanty of the 
fathily. Be bears a ‘light resemblance ‘to 
both visters. She is tajler'than Sallie, and not 
yaite so stout. Her bair is edark rich wuburn, 
wud wavedueterally. ItielJomg and sbundint. 
Heir eden eae ~ erry ie a8 Pollie’s,; but ‘her 
aves, ids ng light blue, are sparklin 
brt'wa/leke Sallie's. Carrie-has no’ admirer m3 
e-ciurt ber to-opera or concert. She ustally 
appears ‘wt plaess 6f public aniusernent 
ctapepoeed by her mother, or with hér arm 
Naked-in that of her father, her brightenburn 
heed towering twoer three inches above him. 
Peopie wonder why Ostrie is ‘net engaged at 
niocetees, 2¢ she'is the prettiest Miss-Prodgers, 
buvebe Goly leughs-end says that unless the 
gets & sweetheart worth having she'will die'an 
oid mssia. Gheis of a much livelier disposi. 
tion than eitherof -her sisters, ander ‘tongue 
is-very tively indeed. Sheie more Vivacious, 
more veiatile, has more chic, or rather more 
‘eck, xe haramiable brother expresses it. 

‘Harry’and'Garrie always seem to have ‘some 
bone of contention betweenthem; they mever 
seemto agtee, though they teually sqaare-up all 
diffc ravi ces» before tite former starts for tbe city 
of cocrningyand Carrie, who ison ths watch, 
seonc tbo ver bis sister's  motive-for doing so. 

Dste young'men who ie Sallie's répated 
lover“is »zegalar ‘‘chom” of Harry’s; and 
Bai're, who does -not eare to have it in ‘her 
broiher's power to repeat anything io her 
devowd Ged! that might have-an anfavourabie 
itapr seston of herself upon His mind, is careful 
mever'to jet the -sun:go down upon her anger. 





CHAPTER Hi. 
GoD NEWS FROM OVER THE SEA, 


Drraxeast in the Prodgers’ family .on the 
prrtrculac morning of which we write is 
rather a dreary affair. Mrs. Prodgtrs is 
crda+ nd worried. Mr. Peodgers ‘is véry 
sine | flarxied,-and in.a great hurry to -gét 
swiv. Polite and Sallic are very reserved, 
the furmer regarding her teiatives with -silent 
contempt. A yellow-covered novel, is eon- 
epicneds on the tablecloth beside her oup-and 
Baucer. 

Sallie stems the only person who redily 
enjoys the merping meal. On the apposite 
bide Currie ia seated, looking defiance at her 
brother séross the bread-andibatter and 
famuily-ceffee-pot. A etromg edourof bloaters 
afd the aroma-ef -cheap coffee :pervades the 
atuicagbere, which is almost stifling in con- 
seguencé-of the window‘and door being care- 
faily ebut. 

‘<I tell you, Harziet, Inshan’t. eateh the 'bus 
if you keép on nagging do!” Peter-Prodgeérs 
ie eeid¢g. adhe nearly ohdkes himself in -his 
effures to swallow the Jargest moatifal of 
bread anc -Sateer inthe shortest giver time. 

* Weil,oy@a shoaldn't get worrying mothe 
first thing in the morning, Way-didn’s that 
Hatry teil you last night what-Geof ‘Lawton 
adit? -ifd badknown I'd have been ready-to 
#9 with you to-the Gity. ‘Y¥on'll.only make‘a 
fool of :ycarself,” Mr. Prodgers’ better half 
answers, eneppishly. 

“F hdperidt, Harriet. Ihopenodt,’’.Mr. Prod- 
gers replies, tacekiy, ae he tries to swallow 
the hot coffee, 


— —— 


— 





‘‘ What on earth do they want with»you?) 
mre why didn't you tell your father ‘last 
pi 17 ” e 

‘* I didn’t see him last night, did I, Dad? I 
amet Geof Lawson (you know -his governor is. 
the head of a big firm of lawyers-in Limcoln’s 
Inp), so he said he heard -his governor give 
directions to his chief clerk to send an -ad- 
vertisement to two or three morning papers 
asking for information of Mr. Peter Prodgers, 
or his next-of-kin, So Geof spoke # and told 
him that he knew Mr. Prodgers. They wrote 
down the addressand sent that letter,” Harry 
explains, with an air.of importance. 

‘* Well, I don't see what reason ma has to 
trouble about pa going to Lincoln’s Inn,” 
Pollie cheanees, 5 she passes her cup and 
saucer to be. ed and takes up the yellow- 
covered novel, 

‘'It's fanny they should want +o find pa 
so particalarly,” Sallie remarks, as she sips | 
her coffee, : 

“I shall worry all day till I Know,” Mrs. 
Prodgers says, anxiously. 

‘It’s nothing, I dare say,” ventures Mr. 
Prodgers. i 

‘Laweyéra don't send for people for no- 
thing!” snaps Mrs. Prodgers, _ 

‘*Perhaps somebody has left pa a Tot of 
money,” Carrie suggests, with a sly look at 
her father. 

“No such luck,” Mrs. Prodgers ‘retorts. 
“There's nothing but work and worry. 
There’s no money left him,”’ She whines. 

“Pity Mr. Lawson heard him mention 
pa’s-name and gave them his address,” Pollie 
s#ys, a3 she lays down her novel and takes 
the otip of coffee her mother, holds towarde her. 

“*You won’t say so if pa has money left 
him," Sallie says, snapptshly. 

‘Bhat tp, girls! I won't gétott of this to- 
day. Do’elp me on with ny overovat !” Mr. 
Prodgefs exclaims, és He rites ‘from the table 
and snatches his CumbeFdome “Outward ‘gar- 
mént from its peg, While Mrs..Prodgers yods 
forward, and taking the cost‘from ‘his hands, 
held it while he Worked his short, stiff ‘arms 
into the sleeves, the top of his bald ‘head 
being jist ‘on a level with her chin. Seizing 
his ‘rat and ‘black ‘bag “he hurtiés ‘from “the 


room, 

‘You'll get back early, Peter?” his spowse 
calls "after him, as ‘he slams ‘the ‘door with a 
‘* @ood- morning all.” 

““T must go ‘to the work-foom. Ths hands 
don’t Cafe a Straw for Stabts; and I hope 
you girls ‘ll just come in and ‘help ‘a bit ‘to- 
day.” 

“Yon can't expedt me fo nee . L'vepot 
my gréy dress to alter. Mr. Skiptey is coming 
at eeven to take ‘me’tottte Adélphi,” Pollie 
ariswers over the top éf fer novel. 

“Ohl ishe? Lest week it was the Opéra 
Comique. This week it istite Adelphi. I ain't 
got patience with’ you, Pollie!” 

“There, Pollie, you are always apsétting 
ma,’’ Carrie‘says, satcily. 

The day passes slowly, ‘wearily. Mra. Prod- 
gets worries ber forewoman, and that import- 
atitindividaal worries the ill-paid slaveys in 
the work-room, 

Dinner time is a slight brewk-in the dail 
monotony. Those Who lived ‘near cnou 
went homie, while ‘these who ‘lived ‘too far 
away remained in the work-troom and 
mranehed ‘bread:and-butter or ‘bread-atid- 
cheese during the dinner hour. 

Mrs. Prodgersyprovided’ aosommodation ‘for 
Gooking,' but ‘the Women who worked at Gor- 
man ant Hales’ farsy goods covlil ‘not‘afidrd 
anything to cook out of their catninge, though 
the said fancy goode were ‘intended te adorn 
the fair habitués of the Westeend drawing- 
rooms, the Row, and the opera. 

Another helf-hour's rest at five ‘o'oldék, 
when ‘a cup of weak tea is doled ont to each: 
worker, the latter bringing their own bread- | | 
and-butter. 
The mother and daughters, with the ad- 
dition of Stubbs, the ferewoman, have tea ia 
the back psriour and gossip, seeld, or-saser to 


‘face with w not very-apotless b 


Bat on -this particular evening the young 
ladies -emd their mamma are quieter than 
asual. They sip their weak tea in silence; 
conversation is at a deadlock. One idea Alls 


the mind of each. Is is near the hour of the 
father’s arrival at homie, 


What news would be bring? Would he 
come alone ? 9s he usually waited for Harry at 
the corner of Chancvéry-iane, where they got 
in the same ‘bus and rode to Victoria to. 


her. 
— Stubbs looked from one.4o the other 
with her anusually-Jarge eyes. Bhe was very 
anxious, bat.she keap quiet. She wodld soon 
pg Oe infdl when 4b 

uepense is - ing painfd en the 
silent patty is disturbed by a-load ringing at 
the front door bell, causing Pollic to let her 
novel fall on her ‘lap,‘and Carrie to upset her 
tea over her elder sister’s grey dress that she 
had donned ‘forthe “Bocompanying 
Mr. Skipsey to the Adelphi. 

“Tvs Hearty! Hérehecomés!” Sallie ox. 
claims, with an air of disappointment, as the 
young man looked in-on-his way upstairs. 

‘* Been pa, Harry ?’’ Sallie asks. 

“No. It’s t6o éarly. ‘I had to come on 
business to Viétoria-etreét,.co I-don't intend 
to:go-back.” He shut the-door aad ascended 
the stairs two ata time. | 

tea table and went 


Mrs. Stabbs -left 
back to the work:room. 

Oh, Sallie and Carrie, da go-and help Siubba 
elear away, it’a-nearly six odlovk. .I feel awfal 
uneasy. I mustchange my-things before your 

comes.” - 

The sisters obeyed in silence, then Mrs, 
Prodgera lef the-room, and went slowly up to 
her bedroom, leaving Pollie alone with her 
novel, 

At halfspast :seven Mrs, Prodgers re. 
appeared in the back parlour, looking much 
improved in brown brocade .gown, # black 
silk lawn-tennis apron and a very showy 
watch chain. The only ocoupantof the back 
parlour was the small servant of ail work, 
who was laying -the cloth, plates, and.glassee 
for their usual supper of bread-and-cheese and 
beer. ‘So she-tarned outagain and went to the 
work room to inspect the result of the day's 
labour, acd +0 impress the “hands” with 
her own-importance, and her handsome gown. 
and jewellery. : 

‘Dear me, what a miserable lot for -a day's 
work. I havea good mind -tosack some of 
the hands. I may as well-kave the place 
empty as to keep it open for their accommo. 
dation, and.have nothing out-of-it!"’ 

‘« Certainly, ’m,”’ assented -Stabbs. 

‘‘ Ab! there's Mr. Prodgers!’’ that .gentie- 
man’s better half exclaims, as-she drops the 
pretty fanoy articles she Was examining and 
harriea from the room. pt 
Mr. Peter Prodgers was-in the actof .giving 
bis overeoat to Carrie, who hed been on-the 
wateh fer herfather, Mrz. Prodgersadvanced 
to the front parlour door, opened ‘it aad went 
in-miaking a motion to‘her -husband to follow 
her. He obeyed. " 

“May I come in, ma?" calls Garzie. 

‘‘ No you-mayn’s |’ snaps-her mosheras she 

closes the door, then she turns-and looks at 

Mr. Prodgera, -His face-shines with perspira~ 

tion, but tells nothing. 

“ Well?” 

“ Yes,-Harziet.” 

‘“« Whatisdt?’”’ 

“ Not El) 

“| thought-not. What ic itanyay?”’ 

“Tl tell you. You :renssasber-my brother. 

Joe? ’-Mr. Peedgers aske-av- be mops -bis ‘hot 
andkerobief. 

* Oh, that’s i, isis? Pcsag brosher Joe!" 

Mrs.-Prodgers exclaims firmg ap. 

“Yea, it's my-brether-Joe, Harniet.” 

“‘Yeudion’s arean to say he's conte-back to 


'be-a arden to ua?’ 


“No, he can’t! He's dead !” Poter-anewers 
Well, 


line-veice of emetion. 


“Qh, shank; goodnéss, I amglad ! 


what does he want if he’s dead?” 








their heart's content, 





** Nothing.” 
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“Nothing! ‘Then what Goes what’s-hie- 
name—the lawyer—want?” the lady asks 
poldly, feeling much relieved on hearing of 
her brother-indaw’s death. 

«Jast.to tell me I’m to have the few pounds 
Joe saved. before he died.” 

“ You may well say.afew.pounds, Joe was 
neither. cléverinor industrions enough to save 
much.” 

“ Well, no; doe. could always spend more 
money shaat -he.eoald earn:here in England. 
He shust‘have earned. a;potof money out there 
to be able to‘save any.”’ 

Mrs, Prodgers.opened.the door sudden)yand 
camé.in tmexpected contact: with Carrie, who 
wassuspioiodsly.close to tha key-hole, 

‘You have been listening, you mesn orea- 
tare, you hsive!’’ the-sexidr lady-says in an 

tone, pushidg ¢heigirl back ward. ‘ 

“ No,'ma, Ivhavn't, Tiwent to: apeak to pa. 
You'll ‘find “Polly ‘in "the back parlour oryiny 
her eves otrt,"’ 

“ What for ?” 

“Because ‘Mr. Skipsey hasn't come aftér'e!] 
to-tuke hervto the Adeiphi,” 

As Mas, Prodgers héjped “her hugband on 
with his Overcoat nexs morning she whispered 
in w wheediing manner, 

‘Have you any ideachow miuch money your 
brother Joe teft 2?” 

“Well, not exactly. ‘but judging from the 
very respeotful way the lawyers ‘treat me iI 
think it must be rather a pile, I am going 
there. again to day.” 

“Don’t tell the girls, Peter, how mach it és, 
even if ‘your ‘are ‘sure, They'd ‘worry me to 
death ‘for areas and fal-lata. Do you kaew 
that Teuspest Mr. Shipesy is petting tired of 
Pollie? “Hedién't cali for her yesterday even- 
ing, and the young man next door saw hif 
walking with another young lady in ‘the 
Strand.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“Um going ‘to ‘shop ‘today and I*fl wake 
Jemmy up. Good-nrorning!" 

Mrs. Prodgers was as good asa her word. 
She put in an appearance at Gorman and 
Hales’ motrning show-room, having chosen 
some dreas materials for hereelf and the pirls, 
for abe ovnld not let‘ this opportunity slip of 
going into fashionable mourring. They hed 
nO opportunity of late years. What did-it 
matter ‘that she did not care for ter dead 
brother-in-law. Nobody did that knew him, 
she ‘told herself. ‘The family miust go into 
black for him “because black was ‘becoming 
and stylish, and their aequaintantces would 
talk about them if they did not. Bedides, Jxe’s 
sd would’ be sure ‘to cover the ‘expense at 
east, 

Having selected the materials she required, 
and promicing to call the ‘next Gay about the 
hat and bonnéts, Mrs. Prodpers eft the 
mourning department and made her way to 
that part of the establishment where Mr. 
James Skipsey displayed his gorgeons figure 
as he rnoved about the long aisles of fanoy 
goods on display, 

Mr. Skipsey-caught sight of the e.preen 
trimmings on Mrs’ Prodgers’ bonnes end tried 
to avoid her, but she did notintend that he 
should, 

‘Good morning, Mr. Ski 1" she -says 
with her Blondes smile. ~ 
_ “Why, Mrs. Prodgers, who thought of see- 
ing you so early!” the tleman answers 
suavely, as he takes the lady's: tan-gloved hand 
between his white fingers. 

‘Well, Loame to order some mourning for 
myself and the girls. Ian't it awkward. to 
have to.go in black .jast as the summer is 
coming on?’ she says, regretfally. 

‘Montning! Who-are you.going in black 
tor?” he askaphurriedly, and in great surprise, 
_ ‘Mr. Prodgera's brother, who has died out 
in Melbourne ; and as he left my husband all 
bis money -and bas nebody else to mourn for 
him, I think is is-the very least we can do.” 

‘Certainly, certainly! How fortunate that 
he has left his-money to-hia brother. I suppose 
he made a fortune out there?” Mr. Skipsey 





’ says, locking searchingly in the expressionless 


face of the Jady. 

‘Well, I don’t knowyet. 
tell Mr, Prodgers to.day.” 

“ How is Pollie this morning?" he asks, with 
averted eyes, 

“Not very well. She -wawrether queer last 
night, und went to bed early. She was rather 
pleased you didn't call Jast evening, ae she 
cotildn’t have gone out if you had,” she 
answers carelessly. 

“Oh, indeed ! I-had an ald friend come to 
see me, and I didn’t go out at all.” 

“ Indeed.” 

‘“But be sure you tell my dear Pollie that 
I wiil 266 fail temight. Il come round at 
éight or a little after,” he says, lightly. 

“I'l teli Rollie!” 

‘\ Ab, if you'll be sakind. Please to give 
her-my'love. Good-morning! ” 

* Gaod-day-!" 


The lawyer may 





OHBAPTER Til. 
A WINDFALL, 


Mr. Sxirszy is punctaal to his time thas 
evening ; MissProd gers is waiting fer him most 
anxiously, though she does not allow a shadow 
of anxiety to be visible.in face or manner, 
Polite Prodgérs received her lover with the 
utmost coolness and indifference, as though 
she had been trained in deportment and seif- 
control-at a first-class ladies’ seminary. 

Her more exalted sisters in Belgravia 
and Maylairicoald not have played their réle 
better when-angiing for a coranes and a long 
rent-rolJ, To young women in Pollie Prodgers s 
position,‘ Mr. Skipsey, of Gorman and Hales, 
is & veryreligibl® parti indeed. 

Poltie is very neatly dressedin grey with 
black introduced wherever it couid be done, 
and she dooks very nice, though ber eyes and 
hair are so pale. : 

Mr. Skipsey had taken unusualpains with his 
toilet, and ‘there ismovhing vulgar or priggish 
about him. He is‘very solicitous and sym- 
pathetio in his inquiries about her health ; aud 
when he hinted that they must hurry if they 
wanted to see the piece at the Adelphi, to 
his great surprise she declined to accompany 
him, explaining that her Uacle Joe was dead, 
and it would not look nice to be seen at a 
theatre while her mourning was in the hands 
of the dressmaker. 

“Especially,” the young lady continues, 
very gravely, ‘‘ as uncle has left pa his money.’ 

‘“*How very fartunate'that he has left his 
money to Mr. Prodgery. But I suppose he ia 
his nearest relative ?” 

“Qh, yes. Uncle never married.” 

‘‘How fortunate for yourself and your 
sisters!" 

“Yos. It is a good thing that none of 
us are married. We may be able to seitle 
better,” the-lady said, pointedly, ‘ 

“Aw!” Mr. Skipsey ejaculates, pricking up 
Hiis ears. ‘Well, dear, as you consider it 
wrong—eér—to go to the theatre, you won't 


object toa stroll on the Enibankment,” the | 


gentleman insinuates, blandly. 

Yes, she would go for a stroll in the 
lovély moonlight, evjoy the fresh air by 
the tiver. “Whether the soothing inflaence of 
the warm air, and the sleepy ebb of the tran- 
.quil tiver awoke the dormant sentiment of 
hia nature, orthinking 6f Joe Prodgers’ money, 
aroticed his sordid pasbicgs, we cannot say ; 
bat this we can say, thet he waa not sittioy 
‘beside Miss Prodgers on ‘thas gurden seat on 
the Embankwient half-an-bour before he pro- 
posed and was accepted. 

Ob hia ¥eturn to Kuatlébrook. street, an hoar 
later, Mise Prodgers aysumed un wir of import- 
anes. Leaving Mr. Skipsey on the steps, she 
rothed past her sister Sallie without taking 
any notice Of her, tarns the handle of the 
frovt parlour door ‘sharply, and suddenly 
appesre before her astonished parente, who 
are having ® quiet, private conversation about 
their unexpected good fortune. 


| 





‘‘Ob, ma, Mr. Skipsey bas proposed! Mr. 
Skipsey asked me to marxy him, and I ssid 


‘yes; but I told him to come and see pa all 


the’sanie, Wasn’t that right, ma?” 

‘‘Has he really made you an offer, 
Pollie? " 

‘* Yes, ma,” 
demtrely, 

Does he know about Joe's death?" Mr. 
Prodgers asked in a: hushed tone. 

“Yes; [told him to-day, I had to go to Gor- 
man aad Hales’ to geta bit of black for the 

irls.”’ 

“ Ab, that's it. The idea of Joe’s money 
gave bim pluck to ask you to marry him. 
Nothing like money to joozen the tongue. 
Where is he now ?*’ ‘ 

‘ He is not far away, and I am geing to 
fetch him,” and Poliie harried excitedly from 
the room, 

“ Well, Lam glad to think Pollie wili be «ff 
my hands. Your brother’s money will do that 
much good, if no more. ]’ve been setting Poliic 
down for the old maid of the family, We 
mustn’t let Poliie or Mr. Skipsey know bow 
roach Jos has left, or any of tne other pirls ; 
Ican do with Sallie and Carrie, bat Pollis is 
mistresa. When she’s married I sisal! feel 
more comfortable. Ab, here they come! 
Oh, Mr. Skipsey, I'm eo pleased to hear that 
you have.asked my ‘Pollie to be your wife. | 
don’t know what I shali do without her. I 
wouldn't part with my dear girl jast now to 
anybody else in the world bat you!” 

Here Mrs. Prodgers drew forth her pockes- 
handkerchief, and pressingit to her month 
smothered a sob in it, or pretended to do uw. 

We will pass over the next twelve mpnthe, 
as we do not intend to follow the Prodgwre’ 
family during their transit from the ranks of 
the working classes to the pinnacle of wenith, 
which they eventually reached. 

The past year had been a period of dire 
mortification, bitter heart-burnings, ludicrone 
blunders, ridiculous mistakes, and mexny sore 
disappointments to the ladies of the family, 
who brought all the tronble on themeeives by 
their inéffectual efforts to plunge headlong ia 
& mad vortex of ‘fashionable dissipation with 
out initiation, or any training whatever ; 
whils Peter Prodgers often declared to his 
intimate friends that he was bappier when ‘he 
had ‘to ride on the top of a bus every day to 
his job as warchouseman in 2 ity firm; the 
murmuring and complaints of hia womankind 
worries him exceedingty. 

The legacy left him by his late brother bad 
surpassed his wildest'‘dres.m of wealth, bat it 
did not bring him peace. 

His wife, son and daughters tried their 
bess to inatil some notions of style or the 
ways of good society into his mind, bat they 
tried in vain. 

His brother, who ‘had been looked vpon 
a3 the scapegrace of the faniily, who would 
never work when he waa in Bapland, anid 
whoes relatives were so mitch ashamed of him 
that they were glad to subscribe the money to 
take him to some other country, where he 
woold have'to depend on his own exertions. 

After this Joe wrote occasionally to his 
friends, bat aa they did not anawer him very 
promptly this correspondence dropped, ms 
people in England rot caring to acknowledye 


the young lady says, very 


‘him, as they heard ihe bad not been very sac- 


ces-fal in the land of ‘his adoption. 
Fer five years they had uot heard anything 


‘of him, so they fonciuded that he was deas, 


and decided that atl such thriftless crestures 
were betrer ont of the way. 

Se his memory was fast fading from the 
minds of those Who ouce knew hin, his elder 
brother Peter being the only one ont of « large 
ciréie of relatives-who ever gave a though: or 
& sigh to the memory of poor unlacky Joe. 

As for Mrs Pcodgers. she declared that sho 
couldn’t bear the sound of his name. When 
that admirable lady first heard thas her hae- 
band’s presence was required at the cffice of 
# well-known fiem of lawyers in Liucsln’s Inn, 


| and when, on his retarn home, he mentioned 
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his brother’s name, Mrs. Prodgers instantly 
jawped at the conclusion that there was 
trouble in store for her, with Joe at the 
bottom of it, He had either done something 
dreadfal out there, or he was being sent home 
at the Colonial Government's expense, to be a 
burden to his relatives, 

When Peter Prodgers hinted that Joe had 
left"money the idea tickled Mrs. Prodgers so 
much that she could have laughed heartily if 
she hadn't been furious at having her brother- 
in-law brought so vividly before her after the 
lapse of a whole decade. 

“How did he get the money?” was the 
question she asked herself. ‘He never 
— for it,” was her answer to her own 
question. 

When Me, Prodgers hinted that she ought 
to buy mourning for herself and the girls she 
looked daggers at him as she replied,— 

“I would if I were sure Joe left money 
enough to cover the expense—bat I know he 
hasn't.” 

“How do you know how much Joe left, 
Harriet?” 

“Maybe you're keeping it dark, Peter, 
which is mest unkind of you, seeing the wife 
I've been to you!” Mrs, Prodgers said, sob. 
bing bitterly, 

“I’m going to Lincoln's Inn to-day, 
Harriet. You wait till you hear what the 
lawyers say. If there is money you'll put on 
black for poor Joe?” he says, appealingly. 

“I don’t mind so long as I don’t have to put 
my band in my own pocket!” 

Two evenings later Peter Perodgers and his 
better half held council in the front parlour 
with closed doors. 

Miss Peodgers was out with Mr. Skipsey. 

phey had gone to the park to hear the band 
play. : 

Oa their return Mr. Skipsey was invited to 
supper : 

Afier the third glass of bitter Mr. Prodgers 
felt very genial towards the world in general, 
and his fature son-in-law in particular. 

“My dear fellow, I'm so pleased that you 
are going to be one of us. Pollie isa good 
girl, tho’ I say it that shouldn't, maybe. My 
brother Joe left me more than I expected, and 
i don’t mind doing the handsome when you 
marry my girl. I’m a plain man, Mr. Skipsey, 
and not given to speechafying. No more 
“vas my brother Joe; but when you marry my 
Pollie I don't mind handing you over five 
hundred pounds, and it will cost the missus 
quite another five hundred to rig the girl out 
and fornish your apartments. Won't it, 
Harries ?” 

“ Yes, quite that,’ Mrs. Prodgers assents, 
‘as she folds her hands with an air of placid 
content. 

Mr. Skipsey’s small dark eyes twinkle with 
pleasure and surprise at the maunificence of 
his future father-in-law. 

The pompous shopwalker is very fond of 
money, and he can already imagine that he 
hears the jingle of gold and the rustle of bank- 
notes. 

On hearing her father's announcement of 
what he intended to give her as a marriage 
portion, Pollie deew herself up with a glance 
of triumph at her two sisters that Carrie 
met with defiant eyes. 

Six raonths’ mourning for poor Jve Prodgers 
is allowed to pass before Pollie Prodgers is 
married to Mr. James Skipsey, 

Tne ceremony did not t&@ke place in St. 
Geor,e 8, Hanoversquare, or Ss. Panl’s, 
Kuightebridge, or at 86. Peter's, Eson 
Eqaare, bat the church they were married in 
Was not quite unfashionable. 

The wedding was showy and extravagant, 
attracting a large crowd around the entrance 
to the church and the residence of the bride, 
and causing much noisy demonstration in the 
neighbourhood, a good deal of obstruction 

and trouble to the police, who felt much 
relieved when the last handfal of rice and the 
last slipper were thrown, and the carriage 
that bore the bridal pair away had turned the 


coracr of the street; quietness reigned all the 
remainder of the day. 

Bat the lall at 100, Koarlebrook street, was 
not of long duration. 

The day following Pollie’s wedding was an 
eventfal one. 

Peter Prodgers resigned his post in the city, 
and Mrs. Prodgers threw up her position as 
sweater at Gorman and Hales, much to the 
surprise of the employés of that establish- 
ment. 

A day or two later a broker's van removed 
all the furniture from the Kaarlsbrook-street 
premises. Then came a railway conveyance 
from the London, Chatham and Dover, and 
took away a load of trunks, boxes, valises, 
carpet bags, etc., to Viotorig Station, 
en route for Brighton. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Skipsey returned from 
Paris at the end of their fortnight’s honeymoon 
they found the house in Kuarlsbrook-street 
shut up, tbe parlour blinds drawn down behind 
a large poster that announced to all whom it 
might concern that the premises were ‘‘ To 
Let!" and an old woman left in charge by 
the landlord informed the happy pair that 
‘* Mister and Missus"’ Prodgers were gone to 
Brighton for a month. 

‘They ain't a-comin’ back ’ere no more,” 
she adds, ‘' They was left a ’eap o' money, 
so when they comes back they won't come 
‘ere. My gov'nor say they got about a million 
o’ money.” 

Mr. Skipsey feels hot and dizzy. 

Mrs. Skipsey compresses her thin lips into 
a hard, bluish line across her pale face. 

‘The sly old beggar! I’ll be even with 
him yet!" he hisses, clenching his teeth and 
hands, 

** You shouldn’t take notice of what that old 
charwoman says, and you fnustn’t call pa 
names, Mr. Skipsey,” the lady says, tartly. 

‘** That be hanged, Mrs. Skipsey! I feel that 
I am done—regularly had by my vulgar old 
father-in-law!” 

“ Mr, Skipsey !" 

And so 100, Knarlsbrook-street, was shut 
up, and the weary tread of the ill-treated 
neediewomen is no longer heard in those 
dreary, draughty rooms. 


(To be continued.) 








FIRES UNSEEN. 
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OHAPTER XXIV. 


Romo had told the Marquis that she would 
always look on him as the truest friend and 
the noblest man she had ever met, and with 
the memory of these words ringing in his heart 
he to whom they had been spoken seemed to 
lead a charmed life. 

His love was hopeless, these very words with 
all their kindness told him so. The Marquis 
knew that the girl he would have died to win 
was as utterly lost to him asif she lay still 
and dead in deep earth, but yet he had never 
been so happy in all his life, never had the 
world seemed so fair to Egerton, Marquis of 
Eastshice, as in these days when he watched 
over Romola, and waited for the happiness 
which his heart told bim must come to her. 

“Ts will be my death,” he said to himself a 
thousand times a day, “‘ but what care I if 
my darling is blessed? I would rather suffer a 
century of anguish’ with the knowledge that 
she was happy than endure one moment of 
bliss which was purchased with the lightest 
pain for her,” and then the Marquis would 
fing himéelf down in some solitary part of the 
park, and repeat aloud the sweet words which 
Romola had spoken to him, and kneeling there 
he would pray Heaven to shower its richest 
blessings on the path of this young girl. 

No day passed that Romola did not receive 
some proof or token of the tender care for 
her; but whether it was a gift of books, or 





flowers to cheer her weariness, or some 





attention so slight as to be noticed by none 
save her who was its object, all was done in 
so delicate a manner that both the gifts and 
the trifling little attentions were a source of 
unmixed pleasure to Romola, who rejoiced to 
think that the Marquis had quite got over his 
dream of love, and now felt no more than a 
painless and tender regard for herself, and 
thinking thus, Romola was perfectly at ease 
in the company of this man who had sworn 
to insure her happiness at any cost. 

She could lay her hand in his without 
sbrinking, feeling that the strong tender — 
which he gave her was that of a brother, 
she could look up and meet his eyes without a 
pang, telling him in her gentle tones that Jaan 
could never do more for her than he had 
done. 

“Jaan cannot love you as I do,” was the 
impassioned reply which had once broken 
from the Marquis’s lips; bat when he saw 
the sweet face whiten and quiver beneath his 
words he reproached himeelf bitterly for his 
want of thought. 

“Some brothers can love better than 
others,” he added, with a grave, tender 
smile, ‘‘and I am older than Jaan, which 
makes a difference,” then he bent down and 
busied himself in arranging the books and 
flowers on Romola's table, so that they might 
be nearer to her hand, and the feeling of per. 
feot trust in him, which crept into the young 
girl's heart in that moment was never again 
broken by the Marquis. 

Soffer what he would, happen what might, 
he was determined to earn the title which 
Romola had given him of truest friend, and 
day by day, as her faith and trustin him 
grew deeper and surer, he knew that not even 
for her love would he exchange what he had 
won, 

Fortune seemed to be fighting for the 
Marquis in those days, for? Zitella had over- 
eaten herself at a dinner-party to which she 
had been invited, and now she lay ia bed, 
with two doctors and the greater part of the 
household in attendance on her, which happy 
state of affairs gave the Marquis permission 


to devote himself to Romola from morning till 


night. 

But in spite of this privilege which was 4 
bliss, he had never dared to hope, for the 
Marquis was not happy — not because he 
knew that while he sat beside her Romola's 
thoughts were far away from him, and the 
words which he read from some printed books, 
or uttered from his own heart, not because 
he knew that this. pleasure, small as it was, 
must soon come to an end, and he must go 
away and perhaps be quickly forgotten by her 
whose memory would remain with him to his 
life’s end—and beyond it. 

What was-it, then, that weighed ceacelessly 
on the man’s spirit, bringing a sense of depres- 
sion and dr 1 the harder to be borne 
because it was a prevision of sorrow in the 
near future, which yet neither pointed to any 
dread object or took any real or tangible 
shape? Were he alone to suffer he would have 
faced his lot without fear, but it seemed to 
him that the danger threatened Romola, and 
more than ever did he seek to protect her 
from its menacing power. 

A cloud was slowly rising between them and 
bearing the girl in some mysterious way far 
from his sight. Sometimes when he held her 
hand in his and heard her speak words of 
tender affection for himself a blackness would 
suddenly pass before his eyes, and the sweet 
face and form would become but a dim shape 
to him, and the voice seemed like the frag- 
ment of some mournful sounds such as dw 
among tombs ; then the delusion would pass 
away once more, and when the Marquis camé 
back to the sound of Romola’s voice and saw 
the sunlight shining on her face he would 

rsuade himself that his fears were ground- 

ess, and no more unhappiness was to be 
dreaded for her. But in the dead watches of 
the night his terrors would return and force 
him to do battle with them until in the agony 





' of his heart he could have shricked 


aloud ; but 
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soon the Marquis was to learn the meaning of 
the nervous terrors, and the melancholy of 
which he had become the almost. ceaseless 


rey. 
F One morning the Marquis went down to 
breakfast, which he found he was to take in 
téte-d-téte with Mrs. Alingham, who explained 
that the master of the house wished to have 
his meal served in a private room. 

This was a great relief to the Marquis, who 
at all times found his host very tedious, but 
this morning he was feeling unusually wretched 
and depre ; he had endured a long, sleep- 
less night, and the prevision of coming evil was 
stronger on him than ever, but he hoped that 
Mrs. Alingham would be too deeply absorbed 
in her own thoughts to bestow any notice on 
his white, worn face, and: it seemed as if this 
was the case, for —e him in her 
nsual manner Mrs. Alinghem followed up her 
apology for the host's absence with some casual 
remarks which, as her companion very well 
knew, had no place ia her thoughts, 

So they sat down to the meal for which 
neither had any heart, but the Marquis did 
not succeed as well as-usual in the conceal- 
ment of his sufferings, and his hand shook so 
violently that when Mrs. Alingham handed 
him his coffee the cup fell to the table, causing 
the oe china to be shattered in frag- 
ments. 





An exclamation of annoyance broke from ' 
the lips of the Marquis, and he began hastily | 


to apologise for his awkwardness, looking as 
he spoke with evident concern on the ruin of 
the snowy damask cloth. 

“Tam really ashamed of myself,” he began, 
“T must bave startled you so. I’m sure I 
can’t tell how I managed it but—— "” 

“Tam afraid you are ill, Marquis,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Alingham, and then in grave, 
anxious tones she went on. ‘I have suspected 
that you were not yourself, but I have always 
gone back to my own thoughts and forgotten 
all about you; now I see plainly that you have 
been suffering all the time you were devoting 
yourself to poor Romola, and if you are going 
te be ill I shall never forgive myself for my 
yom mel 

e Marquis interrupted in his turn, beggin 
that Mrs. Alingham would not distress ae | 
on his account. 

“Why should you worry about me?” he 
said, a little curtly, I have not felt any 
inconvenience beyond a little difficulty in 
rleeping, and last night it was worse than 


usual, so that Iam a little shaky, but Iam | 
| tender light, but the instant you became upon her. 


not going to be ill if I can help it.” 


“ 


companion, and then she discreetly refrained 
from any farther pursuit of the subject, but 
there was no need for words now to convince 
the Marquis that he was going to be very ill. 

The knowledge had come to him in so sim- 
ple and natural a manner that he only won- 
dered he had not understood it from‘the first. 
He was going to be ill, that he knew at last 
was the meaning of the weight which had 
lain 80 heavily upon him, and the shadow 
which had come between him and Romola, 
and knowing this, he felt posseseed with a joy 
80 great that it was almost madness. 

“The sorrow was for me and not for her,” 
he thought, exultantly ; and then feeling that 
he must be alone he muttered some excuse to 
Mrs. Alingham, and rising from his seat left 

e room, 

As the Marquis passed through the hall he 
caught sight of his face in a mirror and the 
reflection startled him. It was wan beyond 
all description, and seemed shrunken to half 
ite rataral size, and there were deep furrows 
pod brow, and black rings round the sunken 

Altogether it was a dispiriting sight, and 
a8 the Marquis liagered before the glass there 
crept into his mind an idea that he was look- 
ing on his face as others would soon see ié in 
death, 

“T am going to die!” he said to himeelf, as 
he passed out into the garden. “ Bat, surely, 


hope not,” rejoined Mrs, Alingham, as — 
she poured ont another cup of coffee for her | 


before I go Heaven will give me some sign! thought her a woman whom it could be no 
that my darling will be as bappy as ever I | wrong to dislike and mistrust, but now she bas 
could wish her to be, and then the sooner I | proved herself most noble and self-sacrificing, 
die and am forgotten the better it will be.” for she has confessed in this letter how it was 
‘IT wonder,” the Marquis continued, after a | that Churchill was led to doubt my truth, and 
moment’s pause, ‘what form this illness of | now I can forgive him freely, for I see that he 
mine will take ?’’ And then a sudder. thought. was not to blame, and he must have suffered 
crossed his mind, and as his courage fled be. | agonies inthe belief that his love had ali been 
fore it he shivered and strack his hands to.| wasted on a girl who had proved herself 
gether, exclaiming aloud,— utterly false and cespicabie, who could expect 
‘Good Heavens, I have forgotten the dog that having overheard all he did he wonld 
who bit me a few months ago! Of coaree, it endure the pain of any further ¢xplanation; 
is that which is beginning to affect me now, | and I can forgive Eshel also,” xd¢ed Romola, 
and I am a doomed man!’’ he went on | softly, ‘‘ because she has soffered and repented 
slowly. ‘* Doomed to a most horrible and | sincerely; but I almost wish I could give you 
inful death! But, so help me Heaven, for her letter to read, for she says that it was 
er sake I will meet my fate in silence, and’! you who, by your work and actions, ficat 
she shall never know that I suffered or how I j Opened her eyes to the horror of deceit and 
died for her, though she does not Jove me. selfishness, and stirred in her heart a wish 
Bat as a friend her gentle heart would ache | to be good and true for goodness; sake.” 
whenever she recalled my memory.” The Margnis did not speak for a few 
The Marquis continued to walk up and | momente, and as his bead was bent so that 
down the garden for some time, and the sun- she could not see his face, R»mola began to 
shine was so bright, the flowers so fair that fear that her words had wounded him, bat at 
the ghastly fate which menaced him might length the Marquis spoke, and set her doubts 
well seem a delusion. But when he went in- | at rest. 
doors and stood before Romola one glance | “Child,” he ecaid, gravely and tenderly, 
revealed to her that some terrible change had ‘‘ yon are too kind too me, but I can only say 
taken place in her friend. | Heaven bless you. for what Miss Drood says £ 
‘‘Oh! you are going to be very ill,’ she did for her you have done for me.” 
said, sorrowfully, and her face grew pale} And in all reverence the Marquis sealed 
while her hand shook so that the letter which these words with a touch of his lipe on 
she had been reading dropped from itund fell Romola’s little hand, bus the pledge bad 
to the floor. . 'ecarcely been given before a curtain at tho 
“What matter if I am going to be ill?” further end of the room was torn violently 


| rejoined the Marquis, who, for one moment, apart, and white with far) Z.tella appeared in 


felt beside himself. ‘‘ Even if I shonid die,’’ the aperture. 
he added, bitterly, ‘who is there that would | —! 
mourn me?” 

‘Oh, aow you are unlike yourself,” ro- 
plied Romola, and tears filled her eyes. ‘‘ You 
are unkind,” she went on, reproachfally. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Tue Marquis sprang to his feet, and placed 





«Do you think that I am so heartless that I himeelfin a defensive attitude between Romola. 


could bear to lose you without bitter pain?" | and the angry woman, for from the unmistak- 
“You are an angel!” cried the Marquis; able condition of the latter he dreaded a scene 
and then in an outbreak of emotion he flang of some disgraceful kind. ¥ : 
himeelf down on the ground by her couch,| It was yet early in the day, in fact it 
and taking her little hand in his pressed it to wanted an hour to noon, bnt already Zitella 
his lips. “ You are an angel,” he repeated, had been indulging freely in the fatal babit 
“to be sosweet and kind to me when 1 worked which had become second nature to her, 
so much evil in yonr life! I parted you from and as he looked at her crimson face and 
your lover,” he went on, ‘‘and now when I flaming eyes, the Marquis felt his soul turn 
would atone to you by making your life bright sick within him for pity and disgust, but the 
once more I seem to hover about you likea former feeling soon changed to anger ae he 
bird of ill omen. I saw you as I came in just thought of Romola exposed to the insults and 
now looking hopefal and happy. You were contumely which, despite his presence, this 
reading a letter, and your eyes were fall of coarse, violent woman would be sure to heap 


aware of my presence they were clonded with He would fain have spared Romola tho 
sorrow and pain.” sight which, strong man as he was sickened 
“ Because I was sorry to see you looking co and revolted him, but this was impossible, for 
ill,” replied Romola, tenderly. ‘‘ But for the unsteady as her gait was, Zitella had crossed 
future I will hide my feelings if they hurt you the room like & flash of thought, and pushing 
s0 much,” acide with all the violence of which she was 
Again the Marquis caught the little hand capable, ehe stood in his place glaring down 
and pressed it to his lips. |on the poor child, who shrank in trembling 
“You cannot understand me,’’ he said, horror from a sight which, until this moments 
passionately. ‘Your pity is both life and bad had no place in her imagination. 
death to me. I would have it and I would, For some moments Zitella contented her- 
not, for I would rather you were utterly in- eelf with ylaring, but meanwhile she was 
different to my fate than feel one pang on my gathering all her energies for the first outburss 
account,” | of the storm, which, when it began exceeded 
‘ You wrong me when you say that,” replied the Marquie’s worst fears. 
Romola, gently, “for my heart must be dead | In the coarsest and mos: brutal terms sho 
to every feeling of joy or sorrow when it poured into Romola’s terrified ears the story 
becomes callous to your fate, Ihave told you of her birth, which had been concocted by 
before,” she added, earnestly, “that 1 think Hermann Eyre, heaping on ber the vilest 
you the noblest man that ever lived.” ‘epithets which ber tongue could frame. 
“You do not know me,” rejoined the Mar-, Zitella gave Romola to understand that her 
quis, “bat I must not allow you to think proper place and her mother’s place was 
better of me than I deserve. You have no, among the offcaste of society, among the de- 
idea what # struggle it costs me to do right, | graded and the wretched, and not bere in the 
and you would hardly believe me, Romola, house, where the very lowest menial world 
were I to tell you that it was with jealous | shrink from her contaminating presence were 
anger I saw you looking so happy over that | all made poblicly known, as it ought to be. 
letter as I came in just now.” It was in vain that the Marquis tried to 
‘*Ah! you would look bappy too,” rejoined stem the fierce torrent of the woman’s fury. 
Romola, ‘‘ did you know how highly that letter | He might as well have tried to stay the 
spoke of you.” ‘descent of & mountain cataract, and though 
“Of me!" exclaimed the Marquis in un-| Zitella’s voice was thick with wine, he could 





feigned amazement. | not hope that her epeech was unintelligible, 
“Yes, it is from Ethel Drood, I always! for he saw Romola writhe beneath every word 
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as bencath a lash; and more than once he 
endeavoured to divert the woman's fury to 
himeelf; but this was equally vain. Zirella 
was wild with fary because ber emonidering 
enspicions and jeslousies had 21) heen aronsed 
and confirmed by tke scene which sks had 
witnessed throngh the curtain, and even her 


auited mind told her that she conld beat | 
poniech the Marquis by insulting the girl for | 
whom, as she said, the Marquis had dared. to | ote 
| 8a) P 


desert her, 


So Romola wat made the victim of thia | 


woman's fierce, meroilees hatred, and ag the 
crnel tongue lashed her with inenite of 
the most degrading kind the poor child 


closed her eyes wondering wildly why Heeven | 
did not rend some one to rescne her from this | 
woman, whose hot vinous breath seemed to | 


soorch her cheek, whose infamons words sank 
each like a deadly plague-spot in. her heer. 
It seemed strange to her that a man ehould 
stand there and allow her to be reviled end 
insulted in this manner; but even as her 
mind framed this thought Zitsila's tongna 
grew still from sheer exhauation, and the 
Marquis immediately took advantage of her 
tilence to reprove her unwomanly conduct in 
stern tones; but his interferenea hed only the 
evil effeot of causing a fresh onthreak of fury 
on the part of the woman whose brain waa 
now almost maddened by the unreeirained 
exerciee of her own bad pesrions. 

* You dare to call me bad, shameless!” 
ehrieked Zitella, striking at. the Marqnis in 
her frenzy. ‘*How dare you—how dare 
you? It is you who deserve thase namee— 
you who made me your wife long ago, and 
then left me, not caring what my future fate 
might be!” 

‘ Zitella !” gasped the. Marqnis, in harsh, 
Cry tones, for there was enongh trath in the 
woman's words to make bim shrink and 
recoil as from a lash. 
rake! a 

ie cast an anxions glance towarda the 
cowering, trembiing form-on the couch; and at 
once the foll tide of the virage’s fary was 
tnrred on Romola. 

‘*No, not for Heaven’s sake: or for yonrs,” 
ehe chrieked, ‘ will I spare her! 
Serpent'that she is! This is my reward! for 
piviog her ® shelter in my hcnse; but she 
phall go ont this instant. I tell you she shall 
be cregged forth and shamed before every- 
one!”’ 

Here Zitella made a geature as if to drag 
the now akmost nnconscions girl from the 


rofa; but apparently her hatred and frenzy | 
heal overreaohed itself, for as her arms were | 


extended to eeiza their prey the crnet cesire of 
her heart was frustrated, Shoe reeled: and 
etesgered forum instant and then fel heavily 
to sbe ground; on which, with her fues down. 
wards, she lay a9 one dead. 

The Marquis glanced down for one moment 
at the preetrate, swollen form, and: the 
ehndder which passed over hin at the sight 
was simply relief mingled with the stronpert 
fiegnet for ench a spectacle of depraved 
womanhood ae bad never before come: within 
the range of his vision. He most heve felt 
pity end deepest compassion bnt for the 
thought of the invocent; hapless viotim:of this 
woman's fury lying now too crushed and 
broken for the feeblest-orp; and as the in. 
famous words which Zitslle had spoken 
fluebed back with cruel distinctnesa on his 
memory, he almost framed the wish that she 
mni.ht never breathe agein 

Bat esbe must be removed. Sa the 
Marquis rang the bell; and when a servant 
appesred, he said, coldly,— 

* Your nristress has a swoon or fit of some 
kind, See that she is oarried to her room: st 
cyoe, and a doctor sent for.’’ 

Aor heaving given his orders the: Marqnia 
inrned once more to Romola, bnt not before 
he had seen the look of contempt and aversion 
which the zervant had cast on his uneongcions 
mretrese, 

Romola’s face was white, and her eyeu were 
cloved a3 if all sense and feeling had left her, 


* Zitellé, for Heaven's | 
| Reomoia ; then ia a) strange tone she added, 


Scorpion! | 
| tones, then from a.moment’s faltering, she | , 
‘ont her love be-worth living? And.noaw) that 
she knows the,worat that can be told of me, 


| already eporenof, 





ae 





She did not speak orrmove.when the Marquis 
raieed her tenderly ia: hig arms;and hore ber 
into avotber room, ae fax ae possible, from. the 
hateful preeence: of; Zitella. .He hoped. that 
she was qnite uncenseious, bat‘ags he laid her 
dovwa on 2 s0fa,ebe opened her eyes and looked 


' at him io a, way. which haunted. him. to the 


very last hour of. hisdifa, 
‘Tell me,’ she said, clasping his hand, 
“tell me, truly, is it true. whatthat woman 


** Somevof it is true,’’ replied the, Marquis, 
desperately, feeling, that he coald: not.lie ar 
prevaticate while those clear eyes. were fixed 
on. hia face, 

‘* How. much of it ia. trae?” was, Romola‘s 
next question. 

The Marqsis hung, his head. like :a..gnilty 
child. He. fels ohoking. with. shame and 
misery, hia bears: was contracted, his fage 
burning. He wished, new that he had denied 
it all eropharioally. ag. a pure. invention of 
Zitelle’s fiendish maliog. 


and answered Romole’s question. 


‘‘ The charge whioh she,brought against me | 


is trne,” he said, slowly. ‘I behaved like a 


Villain to Zirela ance, and the fact that she | 
proved heraelf more than.a mateh for me dogs ! 
‘ not make my guilt less; but the worst part of, 
ny penishment is, that my. sin has. been 
visited on you. for Zitelia looks on you as; her ' 


rival in my sffections, forgesting that. she-and 


I parted by mutual consent) when you: were | 


bat ® mere baby, and before ever I had sean 
your faee; bat I should bave.at least taken 
care to protect yon from the coarse inspite 


| which have heen heaped. apex yoo, for Ipmight 


have known that hell, bath no: fury: like a 
woman scorned! ”’ 


‘*You conlé not, have- spared; me,’’ replied | 5 5 
| hansted, through. the fierce struggle. with. his 
‘fears, he sank down ina chair, and. coyered 
| uphis face in hia cold, trembbing bands.;. bus 


slowly; ‘‘ besides, if what she caid was true, 


' why shonld yon,?”’ 


‘ You mean that. Lam unworthy:to be your 
champion,” ssid the Marquis, recoiling, as 
from a blow 

“No,” rejoined the; girl in. sad, steadfast 


went on bravely, ‘ but however. angry, sbe 
may heve been she would not bave thought.of 


| ench things withont some foundation, and if I 


am whas she called me——” 

The Marquis: intenrupted: her, almost 
angrily. 

“She waa mad,’’ he onied, ‘mad with 
jealous fary and drink! Yon, could see, you 
must have eeen, that the wretched woman 
was not in ber right. miad! There was no 
troth in anything she said. but what. I have 
You. will promise to. far. 
get a words, Romola, and try and, forgive 
me?” ; 

“Why should you ask that?” said, the 
girl, eadly, ‘there is nothing, to forgive. If 
you were sinful in the past I naet, be sorry 
for your own sake; but you have.done me.no 
wrong !” 

“T would rather die than:hear you sey any- 
thing else!’’ was the man’s impagsione 
ory. 

* You never will!” rejoined, Romola, 
ewnestly. “ You heave been, my best, truest 
friend; and whatever, your pas& may have 
been, I believe that yom bave atoned forit, and 
I can never: think of you as. anything, bat 
nobia and good! But. now,’ she, added, 
gently, ‘ T are stuneed and shacked, and ag, I 
heave much to thinkof, I shonid.like:to-he: left 
alone for a little while,’”’ 

‘ Twill leave you, Romola,’’ said, the Mar- 
quiss; ‘bn you must premise me thas, you 
wil do nothing rash?” 

The girl only amiled, but the Marquis, wag 
reassored, for, faint as her amile was, he took 
it as am acknowledgment: of ber helplessness ; 
but when he would have left her, the white, 
silent pain-in her face, went like a knife to his 
heart, and he exclaimed, with a fresh aceess 
of bitterness against: Zitella,— 





She might never! 
appear to-contzadiot him; bakit was.not yet | 
teo late to repsir his errar, and as a,thought 
ovme. to him like an:inspiration, he looked..op 


_ Once more gone ! 
leame whore very bitterness gave 
' strength, 





‘ You. will, belioye; that. there wagmo,.trath 
in, that. woman'’s.words,? bni the roof. which 
sheltare.snch.a. vile.creature,ia no fit home for 
you, and I shall urge Valentine Eyre to make 
immediate. arrangements for your refarn to 
Lockesly, Hall.” 

“ You.ara very good!” murmured Romola, 
‘ bot it.ie.not; likely thatone ao. despised ag I 
am will be considered. And why shonld you 
trouble yourself on.my,acconnt?” 5 

She.closed her, eyes ag she spoke, aa if not 
wishing. or expecting an. answer, and the Mar. 
quis msde, none in words; bot before ha left 
her he etooped end pressed. long, tender kiss 
on. the pale brow,.and that.was his.last fare. 
wed, of the girl tor whom, he wonld have 
gladly laid. down thelife which, until he knew 
bev, bad never. brought him one real joy. 

Having given. her that kiea the, Marqnis 
left Romala, little dreaming that on this, side 
of the grave they wonld never meet again. 

He went.away,.to bia own.room,,and there, 
with solitude, the nervous; terrors whieh had 
been. baniehed. during. the vielent. altercation 
with, Ziteallas rekarned in stronger: force, aan 
ever. 

A violent. shivering seized. him in every lim), 
and for the; firs time he, felt. an. almost 
uncongnerable. dread of the doom. which 
seemed to-threaten him, 

‘It must be death which menaces ma!” 
he gasped.as he paced. the length of the apart- 
4 on a.cold aweat brake; out.on his, brow 
as the grim enemy seemed to. steal nearer 
uponhim., ‘Jt mast he death !'’ he repeated, 
almost faint with growing horror. ‘‘ And if it 
ia from the cause I fear, what & terribja fate 
is mine! Bat, why, should Idie? I am.svill 
young, I am rich, houonted, and.in the. grave 
Romola will, be legs ming. than, she is, now! 


, Why should Lleawe hber.and, this fain world to 
| lie, in, darkness ud be fargosten?.” 


His voice broke; enddenly, and aa if ex. 


by; degrees. he: grew, calmer, for bis. mind bad 
beck to Romola, and: thoughts 
bim 


‘“« After-all,” he. said, ‘' how,conld life, with- 


how can I hope that her friendship for me will 
last? Bot I am) co little. to ber. thas. my 
loas.can. give her no pain, only she will. think 
of, me.all the. mare, kindly, espeoislly,”’ and 
he smiled sadly, ‘t when - aan; she, loves 
will beacfitiby myeath, for Churchill Penance 
mast. ba .Marqais.af Eastshize when, I am 
gore” 

Saddenly the; Marqnvis pausad ia these half- 
uttered masings, aud bis band tightened con- 
volsively on the. back of bigchaix. A, horrible 
thonght had come ta,him.. 

Suppose. that Charchill. Panauce shoald, 
after wil, ba, uawarthy,of Romela?: Sappose 
on hearing, the: story of her birsh; he, should 
consider her -anfit.to.be his wife? - : 

Is. was a horrible; idea, and the, Marquis 
atrove sgainst. it; feeling, and, heaping; that it 


d{conid, be, nothing less than an inaali. te one 


who was nobler,than.he had.ever been. Bat 
still, he: had no .gusrantee, for. big, kigaman’s 
honour except this—which, should hava been 
all-convincing—thaé: he, loved, Romola; and, 
remembering, that. men had broken sacred 
vows before now, the Marquis determined, to 
provide against all coutingencies, E 
Crurchil Penanee. should bs, Marquis. 0 
Beatskire, that he could not.alter, nor: did:he 
desire:to, bat. Romole, eheald be his heiress; 
ail his) private, forsane, which.wag. consider- 
able, aud. several. unentailed, estates in his 
possesion, ehonld pass to this young girl, and 
he would, word bia will so thas whether she 
married or remained:single all thas he lefs her 
would be absglately and solely. ber, own. for 


ever. 

Bat still the Marquie’s heart was heavy,,for 
though-be:conki by thia means, secure, riches 
and worldly honour to Romola the,poor child's 
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happiness was still unassared, and he wonid 
then have, givemaworlds for some pledge of 
Charchillla; 

“ Bat came lage ranke bep-rich,” said the 
Marquis and 88% to ga with: him was, to 


ass, he desernaised to seg. hia: lawyer. without 


ootion cael. alone bhake.offtbe nervens: terror 
and the fearfai depregsign: which possessed 





daotor was immediately sent for, and soon the 
horrible troth bacuame known that the Mar- 
quia, wassd ying of hydrophobia, 

Hevhad estsblished ne settled: home,on; his, 
return to, England, and ag myst of hia re- 
lations, were ngteriy estranged: or dead, The, 
people af the. club knew nos who to summons, 
to the, death: bed. of) the, Marquis, but.a, hasty. 
message found the lawyers, who assured them, 
that the Marqnis, muss: have, had some. fore, 
knowledge of his, fate, for only, a few hours 
ago he had set hie-affairs in ordex, 


shoujd be sens: to Chevensge Comets appriging. 






— the the Marqmis's conditsemy 
He. went downstaigs; andy in consequence of | Bate Was. promptly acted: 
Zitelig’s sudden illnesa,found the honse adlin | upope for the-end was 20 
confasion. eRe off bis iliness, 
Mrs. Alingham wag newhereto be sean, and | -thad: ip. Igae., thage: tomes: the 
the: cy whom he, bade cent to nagkie | violent, stragglesand’ opieaot: eaded in 
ingoisies for Romolq resarne@ to say. timate! the portent abvdanth. 
Miss Qa. Nansz—fory: ag, Romola. wae stilhy). whea: the-telegram 
called—was not as wel) ag usual. She, hady;> e iMimena: reached Chevenage 
gene to liedewn in hep, aymreom, and weald |: m.. F 
prefer not te be distugbeda, ; ws * 
The Magqnis had ne-tepenhine: ct: dix disks Te arama of tu boy wh ha 


har. but he seat bagkathe- servant 
tender, litsle note, which he- === ‘orale 
might segthe and cheer the poor child, bat 
ngt mentien. his intended- journey even int 
most casngk way, for aga that—in. ale 
pre>ability. lies would= ba. back- 
Court; teed , Orr ads ae eieahon thie | 
folloving.m ei 
And having written and 


dy the bards, of the servant the-Mazqnis 


out from Cnhevenage rea rene gc peo | 
through the park gates there orept-oyer- 
feeling t00 sad and strange-for words, 

It was hardly tangible, bat for. one Seite 
he had almost turned back, so.strong-was-the-, 
fear that be wouid never eee Romola again. 

The Marquis arrived ia London, and though 
he had been oat of Eagland-for-so-many years . 
he felé af once thut as far as he was concerned 
the Great Babylon was empty. | 

As.soon,.#a his.bacinesa:with, the lawyer wag 
over-he feli;thps, there wera atill many; honrs | 
of the afterngan to be.got, through, | 

He tarned into St. James's, but i¢.wag,a | 
howhiag wildernass, for. theix, was. nob. ene | 
familiac, face.te. greet hie, Buas.the feeking 
a am nes Br to, ba ilk made, him deaise | 
that he, would, @_the. salinade:of Lenden ; 
rather than coma to Chevenage Conrs, 

He, lef St. James's and. wens, through 
Piccadilly, and thase.who paased. by; mighs 
have nosied., thet.he, lipgered. fon. many 
minutes outside the door of »,chemist’s.skop.. 

His fage.was so whieesthas more, thap one 
person stated.ah him, anda policeman moved 
bay tym agit to agkit,he were.itl. 
sizelan the, UnbepDy. tase, “Te haa A 

234 On. man, it, 
into hig..maind: at;the. sight. of. the ahemiak’s 
shop, and he. liggered: hetora, the door, saying 
to bimeeki, — 

‘‘ Wasd, could, be, easier.than to.go.in. and 
Pirohane, some; deng, with, mon bh to, send, me 
painiessly te anather worl 

Bat. at; lepgoh, there came, a theaght. of 
Romola and he was saved. He trinmpaed 
Over: tha temptation. and. pasved: on, saying 
thas.fom her-sake pawonlate least die merkhy 
of the nama she hag, given. hima begange aie 
had waid, be.was.nable.. He, wonld, do,noshing 
for which men, mighs jastly. call bim.s.ceward 
when he was gone. 

He. went: to one, of oT Pa and a 
Waiter.came, to. him,ackiog, if he would heve 
soma.diansr, He, wagtad, no ri bas for 
form's sake ha.ondered samesting,, for. he 
could, at least make a pretence of eating to 
while away the time; but before the meal was 
ready all thouzht of thia waa over 

The Marqaia knew that the dreaded 
momeng, was. come, upon: him., His thaoat 
was dry. ead bagaiog, ange could haya caicd 

far nervoga, terror, He fel a.moak in, 
tolerable. thirst; bas, wher, they. brought him 
someshing ta driek:he.tuaned. amay,teom: ik ip 
& frenzy. This caused such alanm, thaj.a 













ieee cet 


erg 
aud then- it falbt taso the, rented 

who comd@inegt at firsiunder- 
stand jitsemenn iz. 

Absgabe.. iq, hegrogn sorrows oda hearts. 
stroggles.Cebis had heon usserly, — a 
het) wens: Om aropnd Wer; agd opal! this 

moment she bad nef the fginteat/ideg.that the. 
Lhevenage-Conrt, wkere all 


Sr er 
con ant of* 


; the telegraoe. Mics. Ating- 
ham, or-ratker Gplia, rang the bell. aud-when 
; & servent-eppeeredishe-asked him if the Mar- 
| qnia had not-dined'aa-aenal on the previous 
evening. 

“No; rradam,’’ replied the servant. “I 
don’t think there was any dinner taken last 
night. It seemed a3 ‘ow everybody was 
babsent. Toe, master woulda net leaye the 
| Talateasen sick room,,agd, Jane, came, down, at 
the lest, momens.to,say that neither you nor 
| Fone. young, lady would dine,” 

“That is true,” rejoined Celia, ‘*Mias De 
Nansg.was topidland T rqotired toopmedown- 
atain.. Boi.abgns the Merqais?’’ she adaed, 

hastily. “ I,ia.vary, strange, I have jonas bade 
telegram, to,aay. that be is dangerously Ul ia 
London, and, 1. did not-even, know. thas he, had 
lefs Chevenage, Sili,I think aad. hope there 
ia some, migiaka.”’ 

‘‘ There may, he, ragdam,” egid the servant, 
pig aye ‘ but is bag heen remarked by us 

the, last weck, thaé the. Murqaia looked 
very. ill amd. uplike, himeglf; [ fanpy, too, 
tibat.he.gave James a. ngte for, Miss De Nungz 
yepterday, and wens away at once. Perhaps 
it wason accognt of Mrs. Eyre’s illness ; how- 


aver, I will, if you wish, go and mske | 


inquiri¢s,”’ 

“ Dhank you, John,” replied Celia., ‘' bat I 
think I will go myaslf.to.Miss De Nonaz, for 
if another, weng,she might. be.alarmed.”’ 

And aa, Celia spake she, was, moying towards 
the-door, bus the. entrance, of Romela's maid 
caused her; to stand stillones more, lovking in 
growing wonder and; terror at. the girl whe 
aan stil) and silent, with a.face so white 
and scared that anyone might think sh¢had 
reoaived, cone deadly shook. : 

“Speak, Rachael!’’ osied Celia ag. last, 
unghie, tg bear. the, auepanse any longer. 
‘ Speak!” she repeated, almost angrily im the 
anguish and. terror of hex hears; ‘do not 
ateand there, looking.as. if you had lost. your 
voice, bat nit me ab once, what, dregdfal thiag 


. Qt aadam if mel! eee the maid, ‘I feax it 
ig something dread I, do. nos, like to pain 
yon, bakt cannat find Misa Romoly anywhere, 
and if seems to me that she has gong away 
alsogather.”’ 

Mra, Alipgham, drew 4 lang, hard breath. 


This, nows wag.for the moment a, most intense. 


relief by. agnsraat, with. what.abe had expected, 


‘weak and ili the poor ohild had 





for with the first appearance of the maid, 
thongh ehe would not own is to berseif, there 
had rushed into her mind! an agonised fear 
that Romola was dead. 

Now her firet and most natmzal though’ was 
that this was altogether: a, false elarmiy, mhe 
maid had found her young ladiy|a» reomy un 
occupied, and had immediately rnehed to seme 
wild, conclusion ; but, atiil Celia was; aoxious 
apd apprehensive. 

Why. should the child. especieily, i, ber 
weads.aiate, be out of her room at thamensly 


hour. 

“ The bed hag not, Dpep slept in, raadag,” 
went.on the maid; ‘“agd there's 5 listlenete 
fastened to- the. pin-opghion, whiok I; didgit 
dare to touch,” 

“There. is some mistake, Racbael’* an 
peor Celia in s broken tone; “ lernagoat 
andloak-for-her; and we will find thas Sanloe 


_ slipped into ancther room.” Amd se 
wher, terrible fears under thig Soasiee 


, msaner, Celia. went away to her dsaghtegia 


Behe found it as the maid hag said—deserteds 
The-bed had not been sleptdiny andethere-wae 
the note.on the, pin-cushion, addsegaed to 
“Mra, Alingham,” 

With a trembling, band Chlis opened aed 
found that Rachael's surmise wae-trae,. ~ 

Incredible. it seemed to,Celia, who knew how 
; been, bas; 
nevertheless, it was true: thes Romola had Jeft 
ber home, as she eaidiin her letter, for ever 

Celia, heart-siskened, then burned with 
anger against ber haghand, and: hatred; and 
loathing of herself aa;she.read tire explanstion 


-eftthia sadden fligit., Baj.,as length, the.paper 
dtoppad-from. 


her haud, while her heart cried 
out. that ify her child died, she, would have 
killed her, 

The maid was sabbing behind her; bat 
Celia's misery was too deep for tears She 
turned. her bianched fecs to the wall and 
thought deapairingly of woat she had aliowed 
to come upon her child. 

Romola had bsen iygvited and reviled, foul 
infamy and undeserved shame had been hesped 
upoy-her: 

It had been shame enough to quarter her 
beneath the same roof with sach » creature as 
Zivella. Bat Romols, her pore and innocent 
child, had been driven from ter rightfal home, 
—the home in which, bat- for her mother, the 
girl would have been cherished to-day ++ iol 
and queen. 

And she, the mother, who loved’ her; hud 
done it.all. For her own selfish pride. fiext, 
and then for the bueband who Had ever 
lovad, or bsen trne to her, 

Celia had sacrificed her child'ad wretobedly 
aad wantonly—she-told herself now—a if ehe 
bad slain her before the altar of some heathen 

od. 

Until this moment Celia throngh «!! the 
trials of-her lite had beea upheld-by the velief 
that she wag acting the part-of a noble, self- 
sacrificing womap, but Romolys loa tore 
the veil from her eyes, and she-saw what her 
condnct had realty been— renanciation perbepa 
in later years, Yat rootei—always rooted in 
selfighness and the pride that contd nos-brook 
to.play the,pari of the patient, anloved wife, 

Stripped of the garb in which ber girlish 
sentimentalism and false.notion of’ righ+ had 
bean draped, she. lopked back and saw her 
dpaeit- towards ber husband ae.a sin for which 
no ponishmept oonld bs me bitter, for which 
nathiog cgnid atone, She alove- was to blame 
from. firat to last, She hud: Griven her--hue- 
band frog: her side end now nrust answer for 
tho .sina to which she bad tempted him. 

Again, thig new vition involved Celia in 
fresh difficulties, for in propartion to the 
rarehnegs of ‘her jadgmens of hereelf her. heart 
‘had aoftened towards her hasband: until she 
had forgiven everything, and was ready to 
find an-excuee for bis heartless denangiation 
‘of his own, children. 

« "Poat wicked woman bewitched -bim,’* said 
‘Celis, sadly, “bus now. when he hears how 
‘she hag treated his own child her evil: in- 
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[THE CURTAIN WAS TORN VIOLENTLY aPaBT, AND ZIIELLA, WHITE WITH FUBY, STOOD BEFORE THEM !] 


fluence will be less, and if any natural feelings 
remain to him he must be won by my appeal.” 
Anod eo in the remorse and bitterness Celia 
went down to meet the man whom she be- 
lieved to be her husband. 

The fact that he received her with an evil 
scowl and mutterings that sounded like an 
-* nce, did not harden her heart against 

im. 
She found him in the library in his dress- 
ing-gown over a fire which had been heaped 
up in the grate, though the weather was 
almost sultry. 

He looked ill and wretched, but the know- 
ledge that he was suffering on account of the 
degraded woman upstairs did not cause Celia 
to feel any resentment. 

She was all tenderness and kindness to 
him until he received the news of Romola’s 
fli,ht with the indifferent remark that he 
supposed she would soon come to her senses, 
bat that Chevenage Court was no place for 
her, and under the circumstances it was just 
as well she should bave taken the initiative. 

‘“‘My wife is mistress here,’’ he said, 
coarsely, ‘‘and her will must be law. Those 
who won't be civil to her have only one thing 
to do, and that is pack. And if this young 
jade hadn't gone of her own accord I'd have 
sent her away, even if she were my own 
daughter, which I thank Heaven she is not.” 

Then it was that, once and for all, the 
mother in Celia asserted itself. Everything 
was swept away before her, and only thinking 
of her child, only seeing the man before her 
as the robber and despoiler of her children, 
she suddenly fell upon flashing forth all 
the pent-up feelings of her heart in a blaze 
of passion that fairly paralysed him for a few 
moments. 

“ How dare you!” she cried, in quivering 
tones. ‘‘Coward! robber! that you are! 
How dare you deny before Heaven the 
children that are lawfully yours? How dare 
you take their birthright and their name from 


them? Speak, Valentine Eyre, and answer | 





me this. No,” with a sudden, sweeping 
gesture of her arm, “I know all your villsin- 
ous design, and I will tell you why you have 
denied your children. It is because you would 
enrich the wretched creature you call wife— 
with the fortune of Celia De Nunaz, the wife 
you never loved. And so you dare to thank 
Heaven that Romola is not your daughter ? 
Well, I would to Heaven that she were not, 
for her father is her only shame !” 

She ~~ at last, as if exhausted by the 
force of her own passion, and Hermann looked 
at her for the space of a few moments in 
dazed, wondering silence. It was as if there 
was some power in her rigid attitude which 
held him spell-bound, but when he saw her 
tremble at last he began to feel once more 
that his antagonist was but a weak woman, 
and he burst into a coarse laugh. 

‘Very fine, indeed!” he exclaimed, with 
an air of mock approval. ‘You have the 
fire and passion of a true Spaniard; but I 
should like to know the meaning of it all. 
Upon my word, madam, I should like to know 
by what right you make me the object of this 
tirade? Isit because you have been paid to 
care and educate the base-born children of a 
base-born and base living brother that you 
i yourself at liberty to insult and threaten 
me ” 

“No,” replied Celia, flashing on him a look 
of scorn. ‘It is because I know that these 
children are yours and I dare you to deny it 
again!” 

“You sre mad,” cried Hermann; “ but 
there,” pointing to the door, “leave the room, 
woman, I have bad quite enough of you. 
Leave the room this instant!" he repeated, 
savagely, ‘‘and the house too, and I swear 
that for this insolence neither you nor that 
boy or girl will ever come under this roof 
again!” 

“You order me out of your house?” 
returned Celia, facing round on him with a 
face as white as a sheet; ‘“‘but I swear to 
Heaven,” she added, solemnly, ‘‘that I will 





not stir one foot until you have acknowledged 
that this boy and girl as you call them are the 
children of you and your lawfal wife Celia De 
Nanaz.” 

Hermann heard her with an oath in Spanish, 
and a gesture as if he would atrike her aside, 
but her fearless glance seemed to restrain him, 
and ees his arm as he raised it, he said 
scornfully,— . 

“Let my lawful wife Celia De Nunaz, as 
you call her, come back from the gare, and 
prove that the children are mine, then I will 
acknowledge them.” 

* You will?"’ cried Celia, in piercing tones, 
“so be it then,” and then with a rapid move- 
ment of her hands she tore from her head 
the widow's cap and the white wig which had 
disguised her, revealing her own luxuriant dark 
tresses, only faintly touched with grey. She 
had plucked the cles from her eyes, and 
removed the false brows, and there at last she 
stood, half-triumphant, half-pleading, and far 
more beautiful than the Celia of seventeen 
years ago; but to her surprise no gleam of 
recognition appeared on the face of the man 
before her. 

He looked at her in silent, half-interested 
wonder for a few moments, and then he broke 
forth in Spanish with a string of oaths. 

‘** Who in the devil's name are you?" he 
exclaimed, at last. And, with a scornful 
smile, Celia replied, — 

“ You are worse even than I thought, for 
you cannot have forgotten me; but I will tell 
you my name. I am Celia Eyre, the mother 
of your children and your lawful wife!" 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Swedish bride tries to see the groom 
before he sees her, to gain the mastery. She 
places her foot before his during the ceremony 
and sits in the bridal chair first. She must 
stand near the groom, so that noone can come 
between them. 
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[‘‘L00K | WE ARE NOT ALONE, ROSIE!” GWENDOLINE SAID, AS A TALL YOUNG MAN CAME TOWARDS TEEM FROM THE GATE.] 


NOVELETTE.) 


THE VALLEY FARM. 


—_—o:— 


CHAPTER I, 


“ Or course,’ said Rosie Marr, tripping in- 
to the room with a bowl of fresh-gathered 


roses, “of course, I know it is foolish, daddy, |. 


but I cannot help feeling nervous and a little 

bit afraid of Cousin Gwendolin. If I only 

— what she is like I wouldn’t mind one 
it,’ : 

‘They say she is the image of her mother, 
and she was the loveliest woman I ever saw,” 
said Mr, Marr, dreamily. 

‘* Was she prettier than—than my mother?" 
asked the girl, with a demure glance into an 
opposite mirror, which seemed to say she had 
ended her sentence in a different fashion to 
that she first intended. 

‘“ Your mother— Heaven bless her—was the 
sweetest and prettiest girl for miles round ; 
but your aunt was like a queen, and brother 
George was a proud man when he won her.” 

“But doesn’t it seem strange that Cousin 
Gwendolin has never visited us, and rarely 
Written ? Doesn’t she think we are her equals, 
daddy ?” asked the girl with a bewitching little 
frown and pout. 

“You don’t understand, Rosie ; perhaps it is 
my fault. I ought to have made you better 
acquainted with your own people.” 

“Tt ian’t too late to do 80 now, daddy,” and 
the girl coolly disposed herself on her father’s 
knee, and, with one white dimpled arm about 
his neck, p’eaded to hear the whole story. Mr. 
Marr was not proof against her coaxing, and 
With an indulgent smile said,— 

“g ought to be in the fields now, instead of 
loitering here ; but when a man is possessed of 
& grown-up daughter he is no longer his own 
master. Now, Rosie, leave off pulling my 
beard or I'll tell you nothing.” 





“Asif you dare refuse, you bad old boy,” 
laughed the girl. ‘‘Now I am all attention, 
80 begin at the beginning, please.” 

‘‘ Very well, ‘needs must when Rosie drives,’ 
When your grandfather died you know already 
I took the farm, and your uncle George, receiv- 
ing his share of the property, went to London, 
where he soon became known as # successful 
merchant. There he first met his wife. She 
was @ young French lady of high birth, but so 

r that she was forced to earn a scanty living 

y teaching French and music. She could 
scarcely find a home and food for herself and 
invalid father—he was an emigrant, who had 
been forced to fly from his country for some 
political offence. His estates were seized, his 
life in jeopardy, and there was nothing left 
him but an empty title and his little infant 
daughter Josephine. How he contrived to 
live through the next sixteen years was a 
mystery to all. I fancy he must haye been 
half.starved ; at all events, his health gave way 
all at once, and Josephine Beaumaris was 
breadwinner for both, Then brother George 
met her, loved her, and, after much opposition 
from the old marquis, married her, and was a 
good son to her father. Two years later the 
latter died, but Josephine was in part consoled 
by the birth of your cousin, and her father 
had suffered so long she could not wish him 


‘But a dreadfal trials was in store for her. 
When little Gwendolin was only three years 
old George died. He left all he had to his 
wife, appointing her sole guardian of the 
child—and poor lady (who can blame her ?) 
she hated the land in which she had lost both 
father and husband, and went to her own 
people—a certain Madame and Mademoiselle 
Beaumaris, living at Rouen. The child was 
never allowed to leave her; but four years ago 

our aunt died, and Madame Beaumaris, 
ing then old, placed Gwendolin ata fashion- 
able school until the term of her guardianship 
expired, your aunt having stipulated in her 
will that she should come to England after 





her eighteenth birthday, because, she said, 
‘ the child ought to know her father’s people.'” 

“‘ She was a long time before she gave the 
matter a thought,” said Rosie, with « toss of 
her ge dark head. ‘‘ And now, what will 
be the result? Gwendolin will be all French, 
from the crown of her head to the sole of her 
foot ; and if she can’t speak English, how we 
are to converse I can't imagine.” 

** Rosie, Rosia! And this after the money 
paid away to M. de Larigmy for lessons?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Marr in mock anger. 

“* Well, daddy, just try the stupid language 
yourself. I am not so fond of a 
through my nose-that [ should put my 
out of the way to learn it!” after which frank 
confession she slid from her perch and con- 
fronted her father with saucy face and arch 
eyes. 

“Thank you for your explanation, daddy,” 
with a profound courtesy ; ‘‘ bat you have for- 
gotten to tell me one important thing. Is 
Gwendolin rich?” : . 

“You mercenary little monkey! Well 
tolerably so for a girl. She will come into 
twelve thousand pounds at her majority.” 

‘‘ Then I may hide my head,” ruefally. ‘I 
shall shine with diminished lustre. Daddy, 
how much are you worth—-all told?” 

‘‘ Three thousand pounds, my dear, and, 
please Heaven, I'll make it more before I die 
—for your sake,” 

“How dare you talk of doing such a dread- 
ful thing? You ought to be ashamed of your 
self, you wicked creature |” and suddenly she 
nestled quite close to him. ‘'Daddy dear, 
however rich and beautiful, however clever 
and good Gwendolin is, promise you will always 
love me best.” 

Mr. Marr drew his little daughter closer. 

** Rosie, have you yet to learn that you are 
dearer to me than any creature, any treasure, 
on earth. You are my dear wife's legacy to 
me; and, child, the fact that you are both 
motherless should draw Gwendolin and your- 
self very close to each other.” 
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“Qh,” impulsively, ‘I will do my best to 
make her happy, because I am Inokier tham 
she is—I hayethe,dearest, and fondestfather 
in all the wenid: And mow, sir, if you ploase; 
go about youg long-neg business, whilet 
I make Gweadelin’s reom-pretsy;; snd don't 
forget you ape-to:meet the four o’olack.train!” 

“Phen you wom!# cme with me, Rosie’ ” 
asked the farmer; whexather drogded, meeting 
bia nnino wn. niece, 

“Mp, no, nol” emphatically. “I intend: 
toreceive G wendolin.im state; and: daddys if: 
she, iavery: listle, amg Vary nice, I shalt calli 
hes G wen,"” 

Smiling at her te the last Mr. Mas went 
onfinto the brilliant sunshine, and Rosioraa 
away to begatity her cousin’s bed-chamber 

great hougmets of roses and pinks, 
glorious peonigmeand modest ‘* none so pretty,” 
called by,;sgaae “ London Pride," sweet sprays 
Gf migognetse and thyme. 

And winenshe:bad looped the curtains with 
fresh pimke ribheng, and filled every drawer 
with baggeof sweptdavender, she sat down by 
an opem window, qgite content with the world 
and hengelf. 

No, name conl@ have suited the fagenen’s 
daugbiker so wejtina@ her own. 


A youtbfal afitniter, whavhndit tate for thes! 


tha muse had (compared) hee-to a mass rose, 
and :the com Wag an apt) one, 

The girl waggitgsh and sweet, with a_ripe 
warm beauty rately seen; and for therne-(co 
pursue her admirer's imagery) she sad lipstie,, 
petulant, wilfal moods, which onkgemade here} 
the more charming, .- 

She was neither. wise nor clever, the- mefGs, 
grambled. She-was-useless. Bui it ie very 
doubtfal if Mr: Marr wonkt have_bed- hex 
altered in any respect. 

To him she was perfection, the-dearest-and 
sweetest little soul on earth. What did it 
matter that she scarcely ever. visited the 
dairy; that she was as unskilfol in making 
butter or cheese as the most city-bred girl in 
existence; that pigs and poultry were her pet 
aversians ? 

He was able to keep her as a lady, and: not 
only able: but willing, 

The presty, dainty litsle soul should not be 
harassed’ by work, or compelled: tq: do. any- 
thing she disliked. 

So Rosie had growm up: in the sunshine, a 
wee bit of ». thing, with: a. small, delicately- 
tinted face, great; dark, languishing. brown 
eyes, and masses of waviog, dark-brown hair ; 
the moss delicate hands-and feet ever a: maidea 
had. And then her smile was ® thing to 
be remembered—so areh; 80. cequetsish; and 
withal, so tender. 

More than one amoreus ‘son of picturesque 
GHildersley. sighed vainly for seme: sign of 
favour; bat Rosie was.catholic in- her tastes, 
and not-at-all inclined to promise: love: and 
loyalty to one. 

The day wore bp, and presently Rosie began 
to think of her toilet; she chose-a pare: white 
gown, delicately embroidered, and conficed 
about the waist with a ribbon, the coloar of 
her favourite mos@ roses, & cluster of which 
she had fastened at her threat: 

Then, wittea smile of approval, shesat down 
once. again at the window, waiting» for 
‘\daddy’’ to come-with the strange cousin 

Her toilet-had oecupied so pach time that 
elmost befaze she wae aware of it the chuise 
had‘ tarved in the gatea- and Dobbin, her-own 
pony, was hurrying towards the house, 

A sudden shyness overwhelmed little Rosie 
as.she looked for the:firet-time at her-cousin. 

Ii. was easily to be seen that Gwendolin was 
¢all, and the face. under: the: cavalien: hat was 
the lovelieet the girl had ever: looked on; pale 
and somewhat: melancholy, it had alk the 
dignity and sweetness of » Marie Antoinette; 
the mouth and chin were resolate, the large, 
dark brown eyes soft and tender, the- hair, 
oluetering about. the noble brow, gathertd inte 
a knot at the nape of'the neck, was. ofthe 
darkest: chestnut, and although so young 
there was an air of dignity about Gwendolin 
which served to embarrasa RK, L 





‘“‘ She is very beautifal,” the child thought, 
‘‘butTam afraid we seal not be friends—she | Do.not 


loaks cleyer and--and disdainfal,’”” 
went downstairs and met thear.in the hall, 
“ This is Rosie,’ Mr. Marr said cheerfally-; 
‘* here, pursy, I havebroughtyouacompanion,” 
and-he gently pushed G vengolin forward. 
Her firat:; movements i 
Jittle, for ashe felt herself drawn into a warm 
‘embrace, and kiseed, not in foreign fashion, 
bnt once. upon the, mosth, and: then the 
sweetest voice she had, ever heard; made 
jasveeter by its slight accems, said,— 
‘* Rosie, you must be;my siater—ah! dear, 
how happy we will be,’” 
“How tall youares” said Roaiay ad miringly ; 


“you make me.feel sacha dwarkj,and, cousin, | indeed 


you ane very 


welcome, : 
‘* Of comrae she. ig” broke: in, Mr. Marr,; 


‘‘bot she igetived: agawell, so..takie: ber to ber 


room, and: them, husry.down-to ome: tea-din«.\window apd 
ner,’ there: i@mething like tqa to reftesh one.’ } 


** Come,” salt, Repie,. and way 


the largeairy.reqmmetict apart fop, Q@wendoling It was Aematiavlovele-corn sh a ; 
It wan redolent: nem with alk,s weet, sconiay | all around: sag: abous. ker: wanes lofty, Is, 
d $i crowned.w Tiel i . 


snd jeer a, deo pipepsh-c 


mahke-omeb preparations: M 
andowitly that she kissed 4% 4 
“IS gave, you this room~becay 
cheerfus. Yomsee in the morping 
the-aen t the front windew, in 
meen you get it-at.the back, anda i 


y- 

She-moved:.te: &. window aa: slam 
G@ywerdolin followed; iP 
| *Wihat alovely view |” ame-said quickly, | 

‘ Yee; it ig pretty, : Rosie, who 
cared lesa than nothing for seonesy: ‘ Tnat 
grey building to the left is Cameron, Towers; 
it is a lovely old place, and Erle Cameron, the 
young squire, is said to be very rich, Bat— 
but”’— as her eyes fell on her cousin’s angloved 
hand,— ‘oh! what a pity you are engaged, 
you would have made such a lovely chatelaine, 
andErle Cameron is: * heart.whole and fancy 
free,’ Bat won't you tell me. his name?’’ 


caressingly. 

G smiled and biashed, tog: ‘Oh 
yes! if we. are to be friends we masiexchange 
confidences, and Lam hoping you and unele 
will sometimes. permit) him: to viait me: here. 
He. ia Mr. Sydney Carden,. barrister-at-law, 
and we metat Boussels at a bail; bat’’—pen- 


\ wb ae 


sively—“ hei. poor, aydso wemusi wait years 


and years: befone.we.cammarry.”’ 

** Bat-you aze.not poor 2” naively. 

*“T, om! no, bat Sydney is toe prond ta owe 
exerything te: his: wife, and: we are young 
enough to,wait.’* 

‘1 don’t-think one-shonld be proad with 
those one levea,”’ said Rosie:tentatively, aad 
Mr, Carden should have some thought, for 
you. Ishe handsome?’ she saked quiakly, 
seeing Gwendolin's expressive face clouding a 
lit 


tle. 

* Yes, but-better still, he is good and:olever: 
Rosie, [cana a very lucky: and: very happy.gith 
and if/only. yon willlovea.me, be to:me:a siater; 
I will have nothing left,to: wieh for.” 

She had, aqapint. way.of transposing words 
and using idiome not caatomary:to an: Hnglieh 
girl, bat ber sweet voice and smile, made them 
the: more. sharmi 

Rosie was asready now to swear allngiancs 
to her as she had previously been ready: to 
dislike and fear her, and they weat down. 
stairs together, girl-faskion,; each: with an 
arm sboat the obker's: waist. 

Dinner, which was usaally served: at. the 
primitive hourof two, had? been osdered foz 
fiva, ia honouz of the newcomer, and pancta- 
ally at that hous Mr, Masr-appeaned im the 
drawiag-room, and with & girl om each arm, 
led. them into the quaint, oléfashioned: dim 
ing- Poem, 

“Passe: are: company: hears,” he said 
ohesrfally. ‘To. merrow, my dear; you: will 
see us. in working trim; and: apow my word: I 
find a mid-day, dinnen agrees best with me. 

** Pray do: of altex: yourerrasgements and 


the girl a 


_habita for me. I wish to be quite of the family, 
make of mea, stranger,” 

She-leaned.a little towards her uncle ag she 
spoke, and her soft, dark eyes grow entreating 
—— wate ‘*Unele, I haye heard my 

ather loved: much; . mamma 
told. me. that’ oftemeais | so often, and. = 


seid that for his-sake-you would’ bate. me—a 


father——"’ 





‘Hig lanely it is | aps ima of yeu tos 
itt idssa: 


4 n 


tmakad r his cargemy. anderen: 


“And for your my Ger: Mts Marr 

im, moved m He o show, 
and , er ee 
F ie 
about Gren. 


dolin that won beats te-hon her, and very: 
j withstan ~ 
coteaigadense’s esl 
| i5tee 7 here,” ie h 
that Sifllape aie loon ons ct Dor ae 
looked-on the-lovely warkdibelow, 
Abitines anywhere have I seen ag bewntifal 


the. farm, lay quite 
¢ babbling 
wy streak of 


Sbresett. ee fee. ram: a 
: 


~~ Cadex “the oles: ligt: off h 
Ra ee 
—! _ the laadtee: of the apoer. 


Bmaebs. tings. of chestnut 


Pend ; far amagy sledieend the exquisite 


int chirp of the 
and Mites: grey and stately 
amongst; the verdapt itis was the ancient 
pile:kagwn.as Cameron Towers, 

Gwendolin's thonghts turned a moment to 
the young master, then reverted to Rosie, and 
she wondered why Erle had not been capti- 
vated by her cousin’s winsome prettiness. 

Weary at last she turned to her bed, and 
soon began to doza, waking once with a start ; 
she sat erect a moment, trying to understand 
where she was, and as remembrance came to 
her she gave @ little satisfied sigh, and mur- 
mured between sleeping and, waking, —— 

‘“* The lines have fallen unto me in pleasant 
places.” 

With the morning her pleazure suffered no 
decrease, all the:wazld lay spread before her, 
bathed in a golden light, and wherever the 
eye turned: sqme-fresh form of beanty: glad- 
dened it. 

Rosie, dainty and’ fresh: in a white gown 
sprigged with pink roses, presided ata table 
literally groaming under its. weight of good 
things, and Mr, Marr; who bad been out hours 
in the fields, did ample justice to the hot 
rolls and yellow. butter, the. crisp eggs and 
bacen, ‘done toa tarn,*’as Molly the-cook 
would say. 

‘* What shall we do. this morning?” asked 
Rosie, helpiag: her cousin to coffee, ‘Shall we 
walix; drive, or stay at. home?.”’. 

‘\Do not let me-interfere with your daties.”* 

* Oh! £ haven't any,’” laughed Rosie; ‘se 
ses your mind’ at rest; Tam notat alk the 
typical farmer's danghter.’”' 


Der 


—_—_— 


GHAPTER. II, 

‘Bur [i thonght+—-" 

“You thonght alifarmer's: daughters were 
industrious, were busy all day: long making 
cheese and butter; attending to the pigs and 
poultry, looking after egga, anda thonsand 
other things, alheb which I denest,’’ asid Rosie 
gaily. ‘“ Well, thea, aur the exeapaian | that 
proves: the rale,’*' ‘an’ it-pleaes your bayship, 
the only: drone in the busiest hiye.of bees 
yon cam imagine; asis daddy: if: it, is molse 
Ask him, too, if it. iamet:all:his ows fault. He 
has spoiled me ubterly» and ensirely, oI lay 
all my wrongdoings, all mysaortcomings, at 
his:deer,”’ 


“+ ¥oa mean,” smiling, ‘*that: you. wilh a0- 
cept no: blame? "’ 





** Preciaely - and less me assure yOu ibide 
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very comfortable, thing to beable, fo. shift it 
upon otker shoulders,” with a,eancy glance at 
her father; who. smiled indaulgentiy, back at 


her. 

“ She isagiddy child, Gwendolia, and indeed, 
my dear, L lack toyon,te reform her; perhaps 
she will profit hy, your example,’ 

“Now, daddy,.,jnas-pus it to. yous; wonld 
consin’s stately, waysand proud look suit, my 
style of—shall we eay beauty ? (Don’t-iangh,) 
T here is nothi ueenly about me; I am the 
humble wayside fower, whilst, Gweedolin——"’ 

“Is the. ambitious weed,” langhed the.ethex, 
‘‘ Don't you knowthe story, Rosie? Tne weed 
grew apace, until, it Inoked, over the garden 
wall, and beipgenvious. of the flowers. inside, 
decried them one and. all, The violet,‘ paked;’ 
the ‘ goldem,rod’ was ‘a qneer stick ;' even;the 
lily she said ‘looked wondrons; odd,’ and was 
‘gaping like. a, dying. cod.’ Then came. the 
end ; the gatdenex,leppsd down.the smbitious 
weed.” 

* Too badd. too. bad L”’ cried Rosie langhing ; 
“vou are. turning my, own. innocent words 
into weapons against. me, and,daddy, what 
do you mean by, your. ahamefal silence ?,"’ 

“Toat 1. ama; altogether.a nentral, party,” 
laughing aud,rising, ‘ Lam-fer toqwice-to 
interfere when ladies fallont,’’ apd kissing the 
girle he hurried jout,. leaving Rosie no. time 
for reply, 

“Get your bat, Gmendolin, and.come . with 
me, Thers, is, the loveliest spot.in exietence, 
where we can. reatiand be glad. Will, you 
take a,book?’’ 

“ No, dear. Ibhave some. work.to, finish; I 
willteake that,” and she drew out a stripof 
finess. embroidery. 

“ How lovely ! de you really: makethis:sort 
of thing ? ” 

“Yes; ances thisieafor my liptie. godson's 
obristening robe; it mnat be finished) bythe 
endof'nsxt week,'’ andi she began to: pack all 
necessary nto: a: dainty : little bay. 
Then, each. anmed: with a: sunshade, they.set 
out for ‘* the loveliest spot in existence.” Resie 
carrying a book: that) she certainly had no 
intention of reading. 

They: passed through the.large old fashioned 
garden, where Rosie gathered « hitele bouqaet 
for both, ont. of the» low wooden: gate into: a 
field, where: the grasa grew high, and the-tali 
hedgesand anoient trees gave ample shelter 
even op this-hot.sonmmer day.. And there; in 
@ sort of natarabarbour; the girls seated them- 
selves, and Gwendolin prepared to work. 

“I is. so: quiet here,” Rosie said) with a 
satisfied sigh. *Thiais the only field daddy 
closes to: the:public. Erle Cameron isaliowed 
akey, but no oneelse. I wouldn't be rebbed 
of my arbour for» king’s:ransem |’ 

“Ts ig very: 
waeso bexatiful.”’ 

“My dear, you are seeing itatits beet now, 
Wait until the rains and: foge set-in; you won't 
be so: enraptured: with it then; in: fact you'll 
wish yourself somewhere: else. I often do,’ 
and here she yawned extensively, 

“} am very easily contented; raid Gwen. 
dolin, ‘and: can: make. myself quive. pappy 
with.» book or my music. I ses you have. a 
splendid piano—are-you fond of the—the art. 

“Tlike- dance music, and comecongs, but I 
cannot sing ‘much; daddy saya my voice is 
only the size of a sparrow's. Bat, Gwendolin, 
I wantte talk to -youot myself—do you know 
I told dad@y this: morning, before you came 
down, of your engagement, and your bope. that 
Mr, Carden might beallowed: to come down 
here.ocossionally, and he- answered ‘just as I 
knew be would,” 

“What did: he say?” in a low tone, and 
blushing brightly. 

i erything you: were to conajder 
Yourself hie:danghter and to.act accordingly, 
That he should: be glad to receive Mr, Carden 
&t avy and. every-time, and that you must 
Write him:to that effect,’* 

* You arevery good:tome,” said G wendolin, 
a little tremulously, and: therewith stooped 
and kissed the:dainty flashed face. When she 
lifted her head ehe.saw® young man coming 


lovely. I. had ne idea England , 





towards, them, although. as yet+he had not 
seen them. 

‘* Look ! we are not alone, Rosie,’’ 

‘* Oh! it ie only: Erle Cameron,. he. will:see 
ug s00n 2nd come on here. There, did I not 4 
say 6o?,’’ as the youngfellow lifted: His hat, 
and in &® moment she signed bim te join 


He wasa tall, stalwart young. man, with an 
honeat,. resolute face, and bright grey eyes. 
Gwendolin thoughé, as hecame towards them, 
bow trossworthy and strong he looked. 

“I, thought, you would: not see us,” eaid 
Rosie coquettishly, ‘and: I se much wanted 
you to know my cousin,—Mr. Cameron; Mies 
Marr,—Gwendolin, this is my: very. oldest 
friend. and playmate. Yes, youmay cit down 
here if you. choose,’’ and: she: adroitiy made 
reom for bina between herself and:her cousin. 

‘This is heaven!” said Erle; sinking down 

the-graes. ‘‘I have:been broiledicoming 
along, baut.as the. mater istoo: unwell to call 
upon you, and did not wish to seem-te slight 
Miss.Marn, she.commissioned me te.come to 
the Valley Fazmi 

“ What-a onisance. you must:have félt it ; 
men invariably hate duty calle,” said Rosie 
paucily, 

*E ebadl have to: annihilate: yom; "pom my 
honour; Mise Marz; I pity yournnocleextreme!y ; 
this girl is so dreadfolly rebellions. and imper- 
tinent, I defy the. biggestmertinehin existence 
to: keep her imorder.” 

“I. may be led bat not drivan,’’ laughed 
Rosie, ‘‘and:men den’t understand the art of 
leading ; to see them attempting diplomacy 
mae absurd as:to see an. elephant: attempt a 

tz,” 

Erle-torned tawards her: with a threatening 
gesture, which. however. Rosie entirely dis. 
daized. , 

‘+ Tam not afraid,” she-caid, still Jangbing: 
“ac man who; threatens a: woman is:a: bully, 
and bulliesyare:al way a cowards.’ 

Her light, badimage: was strange to Gwen- 
dolin; coming so fres from F'rench espions ge, 
bus she conid. not help joining in. Hrle’s 
amused laughter, or-thimking how pretty: Rosie 


really was, 

‘‘T bave-noti madean ead: of my:nrission,” 
Spidc the: young: man, passing: over Rosie's 
speech with characteristic coolness. ‘ Al- 
though my: mother is:too unwell: to-get ont, 
she is capable of coming downstairs, and she 
has commissioned me te.carry: you boss back 
to:lupcheon.”’ 

“ Tn. thie broiling sun?” queried Rosic with 
a delicious pout. “ Iam really-sopry,; Erle, bat 
we cannot. consent to be cremated even to 
oblige Mze; Cameron.” 

“ Tappeal to: you,. Miss Marr; the. distance 
totheiTowers isamall, and the whole-way ia 
fairly sheltered ; then-you would be conferring 
a great pleasure on my mother,” 

The. last. reasom. for: aceeptance weighed 
mest: with. G wendolin.. : 

“+ We. will come:if Rosie bas no objection,” 
she said. 

‘ Qhi'iI bavea:handred-objections; but am 
too mereiful to airthem as G wendolin accepts. 
And if you please, [ should-like to make some 
little, imprevement-in my dress. before staré: 
ing,’ with a, disparaging giance at-her cool 
muslin. 

‘‘ bam sare-it:is nice: enough asit is,” said 
Erle. “ Whata goose: you must: be to-treuble 
so: about your tojles.”’ 

“Men don't. understand such things;"’ 
loftily, ‘Come, Gwendolin! give Erle your 
work and:he may carry my book too. Really, 
Erle, I wilkad mit that in some capacities men 
are. acespiable.” 

‘\T.amm geatefal for that concession,” the 
young febllow- said, laughing. ‘‘ It. means a 
great deal from your cousin, Miag Marr.” 

“Ts she:so, very. herd a your sex?" 

“Hard! oh Jupiter! That isn't the word. 
She is: » regular little vixen, although you 
might not: believe it, and-the- mater is ready 
to assert her tricks are those of’ a kitten, 
whilst. I’ urge they are those of a full- 
grown ” 





‘s What; sir!’ cried Rosie.im meok anger, 
“ a futhpgrowm what?” 

‘* Young Jady,"’ langhing loudly, ‘“ what else 
could I mean?” 

Bat) Rogie walked/on: with head erect and 
mock. indignantair. 

Leaving Erle to amucte himeelf as best he 
cenld in the pretty parlour, the:giris. ran up- 
stairs, Gwendoline to reappear shertly:in a 
spotiess gown, made in. am ssthetic fashion, 
Bosie to devote am nneonscicuebic time te: her 
toilet; but it must be confeseed the result was 
good, the pretty pale pink. nun's veiling suited 
her style of loveliness. admixably, sithough 
Erle did say maliciously;— 

“ Pink is the.old maids’ last resource, and 
Rosie sdways wears it,’ 

Resie laughed: scornfully; and having 
faesened some» white roses- at her breast, 
passed out! into the garden, foktowed by Erle 
and her consin, and they slowly proceeded) to 
the Towers. 

Mre, Cameron rege-to meet her visitors: as 
they entered her shady room. 

‘* Yom ane: very welcome, my. cear!” ehe 
said, kiseing Rosie's: pretty face; and then 
she turned to Gwendolice, 

Something in the besntiful eyes, the expres- 
sion of the sweet yet resolute mouth, moved 
her to sudden and strange cordiality, and 
stooping her enowy head, she hissed the 
stranger tao. 

* We must do our beat to make you: happy 
here, Miss» Marr,” she said, gently. “We 
ronet teach you to love tha old country, too, 
for your father’s: sake.’’ 

And she kept the git} beside. her until 
luncheon was announced, 

Mra; Cameron: was of the oldschool, stately, 
reserved, and proud, but: generous with such 
open handed. generosity that even the good 
vicay was sometimes starticd by the large 
amounts:ahe handed him. 3 
. Bor-oncein her life sheunbent to 1 stranger, 
and received Gwendolin into her javour; im- 
dead; if the truth must: be confessed, even: her 
littde favourite Rosie was dethroned for the 
sake of her: beautiful cousin, 

‘“My dear,” she said to Erle at night; “I 
never saw & lovelicr creature! She has all 
the grace and dignity of a grand dame, with 
all a girl’s seeetness. and, modesty! Poor 
little Rosie suffers by comparison with her!” 

“Why don’t’ you say Rosie ‘oun't hold a 
candleto her!’ " 

“Erle, it istime you settled——" 

‘‘OWhat an awful diplomaticet you are, 
mother!” Janghing. ‘And don't you know 
that Miss Marr.is already. engaged’? Rosie-told 
roe that her affianced husband is a barrister. 
at-law. None other, than Sydney Carden, one 
of my old: school friends.’ 

*«] ‘shail not believe: it, yet; Erle,” said the 
old lady, who had really-already set her heart 
upon & marriage; between her son and Giwen- 
éolin, “I will wait until she contides her 
secret, (ifshe has such a secret), to me. And, 
ofcourse, it would be a great vhing fora girl 
in her-position to marry a Cameron.! ’ 

“ I.don’t- know abont that,” smiling. ‘ She 
iz of geod stock, and, through: her mother, 
allied with several noble families, She bas a 
srug lite fortune; and, above and beyond all, 
is-very beanvifat!”’ 

“ And as good as she ie-beautifal, or I am 
greatly mistaken |’ said Mra, Cameren. ‘*Oh, 
Erle, | am-more sorry: than I can tell shat she 
is:engaged! Ever einee I saw her I have been 
hoping. you: might grow to cure for each 
other!” 

‘«E thought you meant Rosie fer me,’ said 
Brle, maticiousiy. 

‘+ Never ! Flovethe child, sheiasokissableand 
pretty, such a dear littke frelicsome creature, 
butyou-want something more thun pretty play- 
fainess in your wife, You have @ position to 
maintain, and Gwendolin Marr is just the 
sortof girl I should choose-for you,”’ 

Erle rose, and: began: restleasly to pace the 


oor. 
“Phat: will’ do, motber; you should not 
teach me to banker after-forbidden fruit!” 
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And when she lifted her eyes. to the honest 
face she learned how unwise her s had 
been ; and, endeavouring to undo the mischief, 
added to it. 

“ After alJ, Rosie is very pretty and nice, 
and I think would be more amenable than her 
cousin.” 

“I hate meek women! and Rosie isn’t 
meek. She is only a dear, tormenting, 
capricious little soul, and as a sister would be 
perfection—as a wife, unendurable! We have 
not a single taste in common. Why, she 
actually despises Carlyle, tolerates Dickens, 
and hates Thackeray! Just think for a 
moment how we should quarrel!” 

‘Oh, Rosie is too sweet to quarrel.” 

“Ts she? Well, then if we were bound 
together for all time, not loving each other, 
she would develop into a peevish, whining 
woman—my especial aversion. Thank a 
mother, Rosie will never be ‘young Mrs. 
Oameron.’” 

Pe should like to see you settled before I 
ie, , 

‘““Who talks of dying? Why you are 
stronger than many young folks now, and I 
believe would keep y alive through sheer 
force of wil, if you wished it.” 

“Erle! Erle! how wildly you talk!” 
reproachfally, ‘‘as if any mortal had power to 
do that! I must e when my time comes ; 
but oh! I should glad to know I was 
leaving you in good ee with some 
woman whose love, (though indeed it could 
never equal mine) should make your home— 


- home, — @ paradise. It would be 
eepest pain and grief to me to think that the 
old race should ais out.” 


“There is plenty of time before me,” he 
said, laughing in a somewhat half-hearted 
way. “I will bring you a daughter some 
day, mother;” and to himself he said, “I 
won’t go much to the Valley Farm until 
Carden comes, I don’t want to behave like a 


Bat all the same, that night Gwendolin’s 
exquisite face haunted his dreams. Gwendo- 
lin’s deep soft eyes looked into his, love and 
trust in their brown depths. 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir was now the height of the hay season’ 
and wearied with labour, jaded by the 
pleasures and duties of a London season, 
Sydney Carden was very glad to leave town, 
and the musty old deeds, over which he spent 
so many long hours, and accept the hospitality 
of Farmer Marr. 

He was pleasantly surprised by the air of 
refinement which pervaded the Valley Farm, 
the old-fashioned politeness and cordiality 
with which his host greeted him ; proud, too, 
of hia fiancée's ever-increasing beauty. 

It must be confessed that on his part there 
was no passionate love; he honestly admired 
and esteemed Gwendolin, and thought how 
well she would wear the honours he meant to 
win ; how she would help him on through life 
with her grace and tact; then, too, her little 
fortune was not to be despised. 

If she were content to wait 
not, and this was the subject 
expressly to broach. 

Why should they wait years before they 
married? He was anxious to settle, and if 
Gwendolin loved him, as he believed she did, 
it would not be hard to persuade her to fix the 
wedding day. 

He did not mean to be selfish or dishonour- 
able, but the fact was, he thought more of him. 
self then than of her, and being ambitious 
mapped out a future which she was to share, 
but which in reality had very little reference 
to her in any other respect. 

Gwendolin met him with smiles that were 
closely allied to tears, so great was her happi- 
ness, and then she called Rosie down to meet 
Sydney. 

The child came, shy and blushing, prettier 
than ever by reason of her shyress and 


ears he was 
e had coma 











blushes. | She was wearing her favourite 
colour, and the roses at her Rew could not 
rival those in her cheeks. 

Sydney Carden thought that never had he 
seen so sweet and dainty a morsel of girlhood, 
and offered his hand with an appropriate 


speech, 

Then Rosie laid her ba fingers in the big, 
strong palm, and ventured to lift her ty 
eyes to the level of the dark, handsome e 

‘* I thought I should be frightened of you,” 
she said, naively, ‘but you are not half so 
formidable as I imagined,” and she flushed 
deeper still as she saw the smile on the young 
man’s 
“4 ——— 7 making me out an 
ogre assure you I am @ very 88 
fellow, quite mild and mellifiuous.’ 

And then Mr. Marr coming in they all sat 
down to dinner. 

** You are very happy here? ” asked Sydney, 
as he walked in the garden with his fiancée an 
hour later. 

“S sapenhes Reany eves nea Sees 
Uncle Marr is goodness itself, Rosie ——”’ 

“Well, Rosie?” he questioned as she 
paused. 

“Isso dear, so dear to me already. We 
make of her a toy, a plaything. She is the 
sweetest, prettiest little soul in existence, and 
it is well you must know her.” 

“* But won't you be jealous?” teasingly. 

“IT! jealous! oh no! itis not I who would 
wrong you, Sydney. I know you are an 
honourable gentleman, and that you love 
me.” 

A dark flush stained the young man’s face, 
but thanks to the twilight Gwendolin saw 
nothing of it, and in low quiet tones 
fall of happiness to the man she loved better 
than all the world beside. For the first time 
in his life Sydney was not quite content with 
her; he wi she was more like Rosie, 
would borrow some of her saucy ways and 
words, and he felt anxiously eager to return 
to the drawing-room, where Rosie was playing 
some pretty simple melodies. Finding him 
80 quiet, Gwendolin said—! 

** I am very thoughtless and selfish. I ought 
to remember you are tired. It is a way 50 
long from London to Hildersley. Let us go 
in, and Rosie will sing to us.” 

He was not unwilling, and as they entered 
the farmer’s daughter rose blushing and 
smiling from the piano. 

‘Oh, don’t do that,” cried Sydney. ‘‘ Gwen- 
dolin has promised us a treat. She said you 
would sing to us.’’ 

Bat Rosie needed much coaxing before she 
would comply. She was nervous; she had a 
cold; indeed she could not sing to her own 
accompaniment; her songs were all old- 
fashioned, and she was sure Mr, Carden would 
laugh at them. 

“I like the old.fashioned songs best,”’ an- 
swered Mr. Carden, gallantly; and finally 
Rosie allowed herself to be persuaded, and 
sang one ballad after another in a sweet, if 
not powerful, voice. There was ‘‘ John An- 
derson my Jo,” ‘*‘The Land o’ the Leal,” 
“The Bailiff's Daughter,” and many others, 
and she concluded with that most absurd of 
all songs—“ Barbara Allen”’—which reduced 
Sydney to a state of helpless laughter, and 
evoked much merriment from Gwendolin. 

‘*I said you would laugh,” Rosie remarked, 
twisting round on her stool, ‘“‘and it is too 
bad. You have no pity either for Barbara or 
her lover.” 

‘‘None whatever. She was a cruel, foolish 
young woman, and he was a goose for his 
pains. The idea of dying with love of a 
woman is too absurd. He should follow the 
lines of the poet—who was he ?—who says— 


* If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be,’” 


‘That doesn’t sound very +, Mr. 
Carden, and I am sure Gwendolin does not 
share your horrid ideas,”’ 

‘Not altogether,” smiling ; ‘ but I do think 
Barbara deserved to suffer. No woman has 
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, lass,” broke in the farmer, ‘No 
modest girl would like such notoriety. Bar. 
bara ought to have been slapped an 
bed. Now, my dear, it is your turn to sing.” 

The pleasant evening wore away, and as 
Sa went to her room she said to her 
cousin,— 

“I never have enjoyed anything so well 
before. Mr. Carden is so nice. I am not a 
ea of him, Aren’t you very proud of 

“ Yes,” Gwendolin said, a great light in her 
lovely eyes. ‘Ob, Rosie, I am glad you two 


content with a so that Gwendolin's 
own heart should be left untouched by anguish 
and pain, by all the bitterness of des and 
rejected love. 

The next three days passed pleasantly for 
all, Erle Cameron went up to the Valley 
Farm to renew his friendship with Sydney, 
and the four young people spent the sunny 
hours in laughter and merriment. Bat on 
the fourth Gwendolin was confined to her 
room with a very severe cold, and so deputed 
Rosie to amuse her lover. It was very quict 
and lonely up in the pretty chamber, but no 
fears or suspicions came to torment Gwen- 
dolin’s generous heart and mind; she was 
only very glad that Sydney should have so 

leasant a com on. Bat when day fol- 
= day, and still she was forbidden to leave 
her room, the hours grew weary, and even the 
books provided by Sydney failed to amuse her, 
Mrs. Cameron called upon her fre. 
quently, and once or twice Erle had brought 
a huge bouquet of hot-house flowers for the 
sick room, bat of Sydney or Rosie she saw 
little ; and when the latter came she fancied 
there was a slight embarrassment in her 
manner, and a petulance she had never before 
noticed. 


“I am getting well quickly,” she said one 
morning. ‘I shall come down in two or three 
days, and we will go some of the old familiar 
walks. Poor + yen 1 it must be very dall for 
him, even with so good a companisa as you.” 

Rosie walked to the window and looked out. 

*\Of course it would be much nicer if you 
were with him,” she said, constrainedly. 

‘* Perhaps I am very vain,” smiled Gwen. 
dolin, ‘‘ but I really think he would find it so 
—oh Rosie! what have you done?” as the 
latter in moving knocked down a little table, 
on which stood a portrait of Madame Beau- 
maria. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” the girl cried — 
tently. ‘How clamsy I grow! See, I have 
broken the frame, but I will get you another 
and a prettier one,” and then straightway this 
strange creature began to cry. 4 

‘Don’t do that,” said Gwendolin, speaking 
as though to a favourite child, “it is of no 
matter, you little, foolish thing! One would 
think you were afraid of me. Come, dry i 
tears and hiss me; then hurry away to Sydney, 
or you will lose your morning walk,” and in 
all things Rosie obeyed her, but could not look 
into those clear, brown eyes, lest they should 
read the secret woman’s pride-bade her to 

ard. 

t - two days Gwendolin took her place down. 
stairs, and Mr. Marr greeted her with his usual 
affectionate — i ; 

But even to G olin’s unprejudiced mind 
it seemed there was a change in her lover; 
that his manner was less tender than before ; 
and little Rosie, too, was altered. 

She had grown petulant and fretfal, seemed 
only anxious to avoid her cousin's society, and 
she almost thought that Erle Cameron looked 
pityingly at her ; that her uncle was not quite 
so much at ease as she could wish. 

“ These are sick fancies,” she told herself, 
angrily; but still they remained with her 
throughout the day. 

When evening fell Sydney proposed a walk, 
but Mr. Marr said, blantly,— 
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“ G@wendolin ska'l not go the grass is 
damp, and I won't have her risk another cold, 
she is not so strong as I could wich.” 

“ Very well, we will all stay at home,” said 
Sydney, but there was a disappointed tone in 
his voice which did not escape the girl's ear, 

“Go,” she said, softly, ‘ it is such a lovely 
evening, snd I shall be content with the 

iano.” 

Sydney demurred, but it was evident that 
he wished to obey her, and when she insisted 
he asked Rosie to get a hat and wrap; then 
turning to Erle, said,— 

“‘ You join us of course, Cameron !" 

‘Thanks, no; I shall stay with Mies Marr 
—if I may.” 

‘‘Of course you may, Mr. Cameron; but 
would not you rather walk?” 

“No; indeed I am tired as a dog now; 
and there is an old saying about two being 
company and three trumpery,” with which he 
shot a glance at Carden, who flushed angrily. 

But Gwendolin was so unconscious of evil 
it would have been foolish to speak, and he 
allowed the insinuaton to pass unnoticed. 

Rosie and Sydney went out through the 
French window, and out of the pleasant 
garden, and ently, (Mr. Marr being called 
out), Erle and Gwendolin were alone. 

‘* When are you coming to the Towers?’’ he 
asked, abruptly. 

“To-morrow, I hope. Mrs. Cameron has 
been very kind to me.” 

“My mother thinks a great deal of you; in 
fact you have quite superseded Rosie in her 
favour. She declares that if she had a 
apg she would wish her to resemble you 
in all things.” 

“She is more gracious to me than I de- 
serve.” 

“No! no! not that; don’t you know how 
dear—I mean how much we all think of you ?,” 

“TI Know,” moved beyond her wont, ‘' that 
you are all most good to me; that Iam an 
enviable girl.” 

He looked pitifully at her, such love and such 

earning in his eyes that had she but lifted 
, "a to their level she must have read the 


But ebe was looking dreamily out into the 
| ae pe and did not heed him. Only when 
usk came on, and he rose to go, she said,— 

“ Wait a moment, please, I will get a wrap 
and walk to the gate with you!” 

“Ts is wise?’ he questioned, “ what will 
Mr. Marr say?” 

“Tehall tell him’ how tired I was of the 
house, how much I wanted to see and taste 
the loveliness of the night.”’ 

“You are sure yourun no risk? You will 
not be taking fresh cold?" 

“Qaite sure; I am not at all an exotic,” 
laughing, and then throwing a fleecy shawl 
about her head and shoulders she went with 
him through the garden. 

The young man’s blood coursed through bis 
veins like fire, his heart throbbed tumult- 
uously, but she was not for him, another man 
claimed her—one who did not value her at 
her true worth, but for his honour’s sake, and 
because in no way would he offend the woman 
he loved, he held his peace. 

At the gate they parted, and although she 
knew it was very impradent, Gwendolin seated 
herself in an arbour almost hidden by flow- 
ering shrubs and nnmberless trees. 

She was happy then, happier than she 
would be again for many months, so she sat 
there in the gloaming, dreaming pleasant 
dreams from which indeed the wakening 
would be bitter. 

Now the moon rose up in all her splendour, 
and the world y hpay in her clear light; 
80 bright it was that had she possessed a book 
Gwendolin could have seen to read quite 
easily. In the distance she could ree two 
moving figures, and recognised them as 
Sydney and Rosie, 

He was evidently talking earnestly, if one 
might judge by hie gestures, and the girl was 
listening with down-bent head. 

Without a thought of fear or evil Gwen- 





dolin rose and stood waiting for them to join 
her. How slowly they walked. What could 
Sydney have to say of such apparent import- 
ance? Doubtless they were speaking of her, 
and in her heart she blessed them. 

Nearer they came; now they had entered 
the shadow of the trees, and now they paused 
again, and Gwendolin made a step forward to 
join them, when her attention was arrested 
by the passionate vehemence of her lover's 
voice. 

‘Rosie! darling Rosie!"’ he was saying, 
*‘ you must listen to me. Can any one love you 
as I do?” 

Gwendolin stood erect and still, too dazed 
at present to understand the full meaning of 
his words. 

— Rosie spoke, and her voice was full of 
rs. 

‘Do not tempt me, Sydney, you know that 
I love you, but that we never can be anything 
to each other, Think of Gwendolin.” 

“I have thought of her, or I should have 
spoken before. But, Rosie, she is too calm, 
too cold, to know such love as ours ; she would 
not sorrow long or much.” 

‘“‘T wish T could think g0,”’ sobbed Rosie, 
‘‘and perhaps—perhaps if I said ‘ yes’ to you, 
you would weary of me as you have wearied 
of her—you must have loved her once !”’ 

‘*T take shame to myself that I did not. I 
esteemed and admired her, as all who know 
her must. But I am ambitious, and I thought 
she would be a great help to me, but I swear 
I never loved her.” 

The listener reeled and seemed about to fall; 
she caught at the door by which she leant, 
and stood with upturned stricken face, filled 
to the soul with anguish and humiliation. 
This, then, was her idol, the man she had loved 
and reverenced; oh! if he were false, who 
in all the wide and bitter world was true? 

** Roaie! Rosie! do not be hard!” pleaded 
that well. known voice, ‘do not send me away 
hopeless. Am I nothing to you?” 

“Oh! more than all the world beside,” 
passionately, ‘‘ Sydney, I cannot bid you go— 
but oh! who will tell Gwendolin ?”’ 

And then, even as he caught her in his 
arms, a woman with white face and anguished 
eyes stepped forward and joined them. 

“ There is no need to tell, I already know 
the truth!” 


OHAPTER IV. 


Rosie shrank closer to her lover, clinging 
about him convulsively, whilst he had the 
grace to look thoroughly ashamed. 

“Sydney,” said the sweet voice, whose 
notes were now all jarred and out of tune, 
‘you are free to marry Rosie if you will. I 
will hold no man to a promise he regrets. You 
have humbled me bitterly, but—but it is best 
I should know the truth now than when too 
late it is,”’ 

‘Upon my honour,” he said, eagerly, as she 
paused, unable to go on, “I did not mean to 
wrong you; I meant to be a good and honest 
husband towards you.” 

“Yes, sir, because J could he’p you!” and a 
faint sneer curved the poor, pale lips. ‘I 
fully understand, but you ‘never loved me,’ 
(oh! the bitter mournfulness of her voice 
then), and it is best we should part.” 

“ Forgive me,” he pleaded, ‘let me hope 
one day you will.” 

‘I already forgive you.” 

“ And in time you will forget?” 

“Qh ! yes, I shall forget ; Iam too coldand 
calm to love passionately, or regret sorely. 
No! You must not touch me, I cannot bear 
that yet.” 

‘‘T would give worlds to know I had not 
made you suffer.” 

‘*Content yourself, I shall not long suffer, 
and I come of too proud a race to wear ‘my 
heart upon my sleeve !’"’ 

Then she turned to the scared and weeping 
Rosie. 

“I loved and trusted yon, and you have 








betrayed me, but it is not youl blame. If 
loved him, (and oh! I did), when never real 
love was spoken by him to me, how should 
you whom he does love be able to resist him? 
Take him from me, a free gift, and—and may 
he make you happier than he has made me,” 
and with that she turned away, walking with 
proud step and calm mien to the house. 

She would have died rather than let them 
read all she was suffering, all she must suffer 
for weary months. 

She had all the pride and all the courage of 
her ancient race, and not until she reached 
her room, and had locked her door against all 
intruders did her fortitude fail, 

Tben, ah! then! what anguish was that 
upon which the white moon and placid stars 
looked. 

She had fallen on her knees beside her bed, 
and with hidden face was sobbing in a wild 
and hopeless way. 

She had loved him so dearly, she had 
trusted him so wholly, only to find he was 
false; suddenly she lifted her beantifal, 
agonised face to the serene and pitiless sky, 
crying in alow and terrible voice,— 

**Oh Heaven, have mercy upon me! Spare 
me this dreadfal agony—my day is over, let 
me die,” and her voice died out in a heart- 
broken wail. 

Like one in a dream she heard her cousin 
and Sydney enter the house, and crouched 
lower. 

Bat any anger she may have entertained 

inst them was gone now, overwhelmed by 
the tide of anguish. She only knew she had 
lost him, she only felt that life for her was 
practically over. 

She wondered how Mr. Marr would receive 
the news, and how she should bear to live at 
the Valley Farm any longer. 

‘I must get away,” she said, in her aching 
heart, “I cannot yet bear to see their happi- 
ness! Oh, if I had never come!” 

Later on there came a light, timid knock at 
her door. 

** Who isit?’’ she asked, impatiently. “I 
want to be alone.” ; 

“Itis I, Rosie; oh! dear cousin, let me in.” 

“I cannot see you now, goaway. Am I 
never to be at “i 

And then she heard the sound of retreating 
footsteps, and knew once more she was alone 
with her anguish and despair. 

How the night wore by she conld not tell, 
only that her tired eyes never closed, and no 
brief season of forgetfulness was granted her. 

She did not go down to breakfast that morn- 
ing, she did not feel equal to meeting her uncle 
' and Rosie— perhaps Sydney, and so spent hour 
after hour alone in her room. 

Bat venturing down towards noon she 
heard high voices in dispute—Sydney’s and 
Mr. Marr’s, and hardly knowing why she did 
so, hurried towards the room from which they 
proceeded, 

“TI tell you,’ Mr. Marr was saying, ‘'I will 
not consent to such an arrangement. Why 
only yesterday you were Gwendolin’s affianced 
husband!" 

‘* She has given me my freedom,’ said the 
young man sullenly. 

‘Which is more than you deserve, although 
T confess she is well rid of such a fickle lover.” 

“ But I repeat, sir, I never loved her! Ours 
would have been a marriage of convenience !” 

“On your side, not hers. She is too good 
and noble to think of marriege without love. 
And if I were to give you my child, what 
assurance have I that you would not scon 
weary of and betray her, as you have betrayed 
her cousin ?” 

*‘ You are very hard upon me, sir !”’ 

‘* Yes, uncle, it is so,’’ interrupted a gentle 
voice, and both men were startled to find 
Gwendolin, standing pale and calm beside 
them, ‘You must not let pity for me make 
you unjust to Mr. Carden or Rosie.” 

‘* My dear, I can hardly believe it yet; that 
@ man could be so wantonly false to you, that 
}my own child should forget her womanly 
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dignity'ad honour eo ‘fer ‘av'to reb ‘another | 


of her fover!”’ 


“Ts was udintentional, wndle; and—and I | 


ath content.” 

He looked Into the fdir, brave Tace,‘and his 
he##t uched for her. 

‘They have ‘brongit this Misery on them. | 
selves, fet them bear it ‘ae they midy! On, | 
shameon 'them %0 to réb am ‘orphan girl of 
happinessand love! Forthe first tine in my | 
life I almost wish I‘had no eid” 

‘*No, dear, uo!” cried the girl, nnatterably | 
touched by his toveand sympathy. " You do, 
not’ mean that; you wrea little sore and angey | 
now—for miy suke-—tut you'will seon ‘turn ‘to 
think itis forcthe' best. Kuowing whawndw I 
do, under no vircurmetances could Pmarry Me. 
Carden! I am not the sort of woman to-share 
an‘empire ; ‘I mast heveall or note!" 

“Tt is ‘all ‘very well for you to “forget 
yoarself-———"” 

“Tem not forgattiog ‘myretf, dear. ‘Iam 
cnly trying to make yuu ‘see'the vase in ifs 
trae ‘light. And Why should :two lives Ue 
spoiled because of me?"’ 

‘' Gwendelio,” sorted Sydney, “you sata an 


angel.’ 

She flashed.a little athis praise; hud look 
of pain cathe inth ber eyes ; bit ke turmed-to 
him, with s gracious smile, and extending kér 
hand .to him elowed it to rest ‘in his gra&sp, 
whilst gently she drew him-nearer-the farmer. 

‘For my sake, uncle, you will never shave 
catise to repent,” aod ‘reluctantly, almost 
sultenly, he did as he knew -she wished, and 
pat out his hand to Syfney. 

“Tt ioagaiast my will,” the said, ‘ bhittie 
girl prevails; only I beg you toe atite dfhyear 
own mind thie-time. ‘Remember>Gwendélin, 
if trouble comes of this 1am not to blame!” 

“You need bave no fear, undle;.an@ now 
that you two arc friends I will leave you 
together,”’ and she moved towards the door, 
Sydney following quickly. 

“ Gwendolin,”’ he eaid in alow voice, “I 
want to thank you for your goodness, and to 
say what a mean carl feel. How little lappre- 
ciated you, how altogether unworthy I was.of 
you, how T shall bless you!” 

“Hash!” she interrupted burriedly, ‘do 
not speak to meso, £ cannot bear it—yet,” 
and.her face was deathly. ‘‘ There are limits to 
my endurance,” and with that she slipped 
away. How slowly ehe toiled up to hér reum ! 
How wearily her limbs dragged ; she was sick 
unto death with the strangeness and vastness 
of her woe. 

She longed for solitude and quiet, and a 
feeling of anger possessed her moment when 
she found ber foom already ocdapied by Rosie ; 
bat she conquered it, and met‘ the girl with 
quiet face ond calm manner. Poor little 
Rosie ; she bad won her heart's desire, bat at 
present it bad brought her nothing but misery 
and reproach. Her prétéy face was all biurred 
and swollen with weeping. her eyea looked 
dim and languid, as she lifted them to her 
cousin. 

Gwendolin sat down before the -window, and 
after a slight hesitation Rosie followed her. 

‘*Cousin,” she said, piteously, “can you 
éver forgive me?" and simKing on her 
knees beside Gwendolin began to weep again. 
*t You would if you knew how very miserable 
I am,” she sobbed. ‘I Know I have done 
Wrong. I know I am a crnel, wicked girl— 
and oh! the chavge in father breaks my 
heart. He is zo angry, so stérn with me—he 
who never gave me a harsh word or unkind 
lodk. ‘I wish I wére dead! I wish I were 
dead!’ and she butiel her fate in her hands. 

The ‘elder girl looked down upon. her piti- 
faliy; bat in her pity there was a barge 
element of sécrn‘of the other's weakness and 
transient deapsir. 

“Don't be foolish, Rosie, all will come 
right, and I ‘forgive you ‘fréély, although 
natnirally otir ihtercourse ‘will, for a little 
while, suffér cdristraint. Bit you will be 
‘happy ‘soon, and I—snd I—oh!” with a 
sudden barat of passion, ‘ would to Heaven ‘I 
had néver come among you!” and she 


‘trénfbied ‘a niomient whilit the frightened | 
‘Rosie Texted that she’ would sty. Bat ‘the 
Weakness was already gone, ‘the anguish anid 
‘réproach died out of her bi eg witli ‘her ‘ voite, 
and with a gesture df infinite ‘com fon she 
put hér arms about the girl, aid stooping 
kissed the Hark head. 

* Don’t fret, child ;: already’ your futher has 
éontented’ to ‘your ‘enpagetoedt, and in a dwy 
or’ two will be quite récdncited to it, and for-| 
getfalness will come to me too. Never ’féar, 
‘the Valley Farm will 16¢ lony be miserable ” | 

Rosie liftad' her head then, and with ¥tream.. 
ing eyes thanked her for all her goodhess ‘attd) 
Yorbeadtance’; ‘and Gwendolin listened Mm a 
‘vague Way, ‘whilst ‘all her ‘hedit drivd out for! 
peace. And when at last she saw Sydney in! 
the yardén she bate the gitl yo to hin. 

‘‘Oh! bat I am such a fright!" said Rissit,, 
shrinking tack. 

Again that look of contenipt ‘flushed morcsa 
the othef's “fave; how ‘edtid Rosie’ think ’6 
sath things then? Bat she sail ‘quite 


evenly,— 
“He will not mita that; he willbe soxtoas 
only to see you,” and witer'a fittle demur th 

girl went Gown. 

Then springing up, GQwenddlin ‘dlosed and 
‘fosked Her’dobr,ana bean eae the root 
hurriedly ; onde stie moaned, onoe she fay 
ont her arms with ‘a wild gesttre ; bat’beyon 
‘this she ga'vé no dign Of Her woe. Her teats 
‘were never feady like Rosie's, and the grewter 
het sorrow the more they’réfaecd'to‘comte. 

** Oh, how could he be so crtiel? " #he'saifl ta 
her ‘poor heart. ‘* He shoul? have spared me 
liftite. “I lovedhim so! DPlovéd him'so! ‘Sie 
clnnot nhderstand euch' passion as ‘Mitte, ‘thd 
poor ‘wedk child; she Gan ‘néver ‘be to hit 
what'I world have been! Sire had #o many, 
to love her, ata J, but one; itis "herd, musi 
hard!” 

ory on, as the day ‘wore awky, shd 
said,— 

“T must go atvay, I cantot stay “here. 
When I'teturn he willbe ‘gotte, and T shail 
learn contetitinent.” So that evening wea 
ges the enbjett of her departure’ to Mr. 

arr. 

* Yeo” he said, viciously. “You are’being 
driven away fTrom‘your proper ‘shelter, ‘and ‘I 
‘feel as ‘though I had a share in the shamefal 
things Where is it you want to go, Gwén- 
dolin?” ; 

‘To Rouen. Mademoiselle Beaumaris will 
be pleased to have me, and I will return in a 
few weeks, dear.” 

“Your friends will thiik it ‘strange ‘you 
should réturn #0 goon.” 

“No, no; I-shall téll‘them I ‘have broken 
my engagement, and thouglt it wéll to leave 
England awhile, 80 that eath ‘might forget 
more easily.” 


“ You shall not blacken yourself. I will 
write them the whole truth.” 
“That would surely prevent my visit. 


Let me have my own way in this, dear, and 
I will on my return be so docile you shall not 
know me for the same,” 

‘‘And may I ‘ask if you propose to travel 
alone, child?” 

“Why not? None wculd harm me. Ah! 
I read consent in your eyes, and to-morrow I 
‘will write Mademoiselle of coming,” and 
altowing no “time for reply she hurried 
away. 

The next three days wefe attything but 
comfortable to the inmates of Valley Farm ; 
an air of constraint huag over them all. 
Mr. Marr was cold in his«ianner to Rosie. 
and ‘positively rude to Sydney Carden; the 
lovers were ufraidto indulge in any exhibition 
of affevtion, lest they should wound Grwendolin, 
and call down Mr. Marr's anger upon them- 
selves, 

It was positively a relief ‘to all whan the 
morning for het departure “arrivéd. Rosie 


helped ‘her pack her bélongings with an 
alacrity that was quite surprising ia one vo 
constitutionally indolent, 

Mr. Marr was to drive her to. the station, 
He had begged ‘she would allow him ‘to accom. 








pany ber to Dover ; Dut it was now the Begin. 
ing’éf harvest and'he could ill be spared ‘trom 
the farm, so that she hadutterly refueed. 

Now dhe watked yn En the garden, wait. 
ing impatiently for the’hour to start, telling 
hereélf' that once-away She ‘should forget her 
totible'and come back “ heartwhole and fancy 
free ” 


A quick firm step, sounded along the gravel 
walks, ‘ahd lodking round she saw Erle 
Cameron hurrying towards ‘her, fiashed and 
eager. ‘Ste waftéd for hitn to jdin her, 

‘Ts this true that you are:porng away ?” he 
asked, informally. 

“Qaite'trie, Mr. Oatiteron, bit my visit will 
only be a short one, I am sorry I have no time 
to ‘tall'on Mrs. Cameron” - 





CHAPTER VY. 

me renege to ‘héed ‘her’ lastwords'as 
he edid,— 

‘Ie fe’ trtte, G00, ‘what folks are saying 7” 

“ } beet ag te "edlnily. bat with 
her faes turned! petdistently Prom him. “Tt I 
‘ath’the interested patty, 44ll me.’ 

“TD have “heard you “are ino lénger en. 
gsged to Carden—that ‘Roéie and be have 
determined to go through Hfe ‘together ! 

“ That is trae,” 

“Then, Miss Marr Gwenddlin, I ‘may 
speak at last." 

“ What do ‘you taean'?” ‘then ‘even @e# she 
Jodked at ‘him ‘she ‘knew ; and stretching ont 
‘@ppeatiog hantis cried. 

© No, ‘nol @on"t‘siy ft. Ob, I am sorry, 
more sorry than words of mine oan tell.” 

Bat ‘he waa ‘résdltite young man, and 
canght those beautifal slender hands in ‘his 
own whilst bs. pleaded, 

‘ Hear me, Gwerdolin, ft onty'for the sake 
‘of my ltve; itis not-so much ‘to ask, Dear, 
I know I should not ‘speak “so soon, néither 
would I if I had not heard of your‘gting, I 
Know, too, -T am nov evén worthy 6? you, bat 
‘at least ‘I ill love ‘you as Carden never did, 
‘and reverconla. Itdon't want you to give me 
any promise now, I ask you only to think of 
me—to ay to understand witat you are to 
tie, ‘and What-tty life is without you, und, 
perhaps, fn ‘tithe, you‘will gtowto care, if 
‘only a little,“for ote, my darling ant queen.” 

It had been i eto stay the torrent 
of his ‘words, bit now Gwendolin said re- 
morsefally,— 2 

“T with I had known ‘that ‘you cared for 
me; I woutd have seen: you less, 1 wonld have 
done my best to bresk' dr ‘chill “this love of 
yours. Do not yousee? Oh, ic must—you 
must! that it cannot be ‘well svith you. I 
loved him to dextly,’and my heart is sore yet 
with his desertion. It is ‘for this, and that 
my pretence nisy Tot ‘pain them, that I go. 
How can I, remembering him,’ think of you? ” 

* You will forget’him; 80 proud a woman as 
you site would scofn’to waste her life upon 
a “light o' love,’ ‘and When Rosie is his 
wife——” 

“Don't!” she cried, ‘in Sharp angnieb. “I 
cannot bear it!” 

‘‘T am a brute avd ‘a ‘blundering idiot! IT 
would not burt :you inténtitnaily forall the 
world contains. I only want to demonstrate 
to you that I, of all others, ‘love you best, 
will worship ‘and serve you faittifally, aud 
that I honéstly believe I ‘o¢uid make you 
happy. Give'me some word of tiope.” — 

“T cannot. I would n6t be #0 unjadt to 
you. I think I have no power of loving léft, 
bat should I one day find that you are dear 
to me, that my happittes lies with you, 
avd yon have not thanged, of my own fres 
will T will coms to you and tell you all the 
truth.” 

And with that he was compélfed ‘to be con- 
tent. 

“ You will return?” he begged, as he parted 
with her at the gate. 

‘*Oh yea, soon, very soon.” 





“ And I may write you? grantme, at least, 
that privilége?” 
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“Yes, you miy Write—tut—bit “dt too 
often; and understand I do “not hold myself 
pledged in any way ; T-go away free!” 

“Do you' thidk I would We ko mmean as ‘to 
urge an unjast claim? Good-bye, Gwendolin ; 
good. bye, my degr, “and @on't quite forget 


me. . 

Asifshecould! Shetad thought hewontd 
élaim bata Very stall niche in’hér meéniory ; 
bat as she putawéd her Tonely foursey “his 
words rang in hér ‘tas, ‘tirid’ hie ‘honest fade, 
with its Clear, arderit prey'eyes, woul? tive’ per- 
sistently before hér. 

She was annoyed, but itwas'vain'to'streypte 
for forgetfdlncss ; and‘ from beingann she 
began'to pity him and to wish it had in 
her power to make him happy. 

“ Why could I not méet him fitst?’’ she 
thonght. ‘I might have lovéd'him then; he, 
at leatt, Would ict have’ been ‘false to mie.”’ 

Mednwhile, ‘the lovers, bemy ‘relieved “of 
Gwendolin’s presente, gave thetntelves wholly 
up to the eijoyment of the hour ; ‘and'#s Mr. 
Marr loved Roste with ‘an ‘aimdat idétatrous 
love he could not long cherish anger ‘ayainst 
her; ‘and receiving ‘her “6nde “wore ‘itito ‘his 
favour, treated Bydney leo “with ‘couttesy, 
although the two men ‘would never be'really 
cordial to cavh ‘other, 

He missed his *betdtifal niece nore-than he 
cared to’tell, leat Rosie, (she jealous little’sonl), 
should be hurt. : 

Home seetned scaroély ikke home robbed of 
that sweetand beautifal presdénoe ; and-oftemke 
fowad himself listening for thesound-ofher dow, 
musical voice, the ripple of her clear daughter ; 
and he thought how plessait iftvonld be once 
again to firid Wer ‘waiting for him at the'door 
with e smile and a kiss of .gresting. 

. _ — es wens agen in ‘before 
ydney Carden le ildersiey, promiting +0 
return ‘at Otristraas. 4 v1 

His engagement would ‘not alter his way of 
life for some time, he being too poor to miarry 
then, and Rosie weutd go to‘him portionless, 

Mr. Murr was “glad that delay was-neves- 


ary. 
It will test hisaffection for'the child,” he 
said, ‘and she is véry young.” 

Erle Cameron came and went: frequently, 
anxious'to gather news of Gwendolin, asking 
wistfally if ste would nosseon return ; -bat the 
girl said nothing of sach-#dtep in dny ‘éf her 
letters, 

So antomn -oame, and was well advanced 
when Mr. Marr said,— 

‘ Rosia, it-ie.gbtting rapidly near.Christmas, 
Write and tell your -euein » Garden will 
spend it with us, and if it ie not.paisfal to her 
to meet him; say’ how glad—how very glad—we 
shall be ‘to: welcome hez,”’ 

“It would be mice to have her,” said Rosie, 
who tectetly wisted the invite might ‘be 
refaséd ; she wae not @ little nervous at the 
idea of meeting her.coasin, ‘I don't*think 
she will come, daddy, bat I will write.” 

Do, and we Will make quite a gala of it. I 
Wish with all my heart she would take ap with 
Erle ; he is the finest. young fellow. it has-been 
my luok to meet.” 

Rosie tossed her head, 

‘He is very well, bat-—” 

“Bat he isn't ‘as thahdeome ‘as Adonis! 
Trae, girl, bat 4ve-has a shrewd brain and a 
good heart, You won't beat those two things 
anyway.’’ 

And as he retired behiad his. r Rosie 
began her letter. oe 

The answer came, promptly,— 

“Gwendolin begged to “be exoused; .she 
thanked them heartily for their loving remem- 
brance, and would be -with them in arly 
Spring. Mademoiselle Beanmatis was far 
from well, aud -had bagged her to stay with 
her until she could obtain @ new: companion.” 

The farmer was greatly disappointed. 

I do not believe she will ever return, and I 
am not surprised,” he said, Gadly. ‘‘ Hilders. 
re can have no very pleasant associations for 

tr. There, lass,’ a5 Réwie flushed painfully, 


The' weeks flew by, andallthe maids were 
‘deép in the mysteries of padding-muking. 

Rosie flitted about, hindering 'rather ‘than 
helping, and growing’ prettier every day, until 
évenu her father soarcely wondered at Sydney's 
préferente. 

She was so caucy, so merry in ways and 
‘words, ‘for ‘with “the ‘passing ‘time her sin 
against Gwendolin'lay tightly ‘on ‘her @6n- 


lf Wanted now but four days ‘to Christmas 
and Sydney would soon be with her ; that was 
hier constant thought. 

They were sitting at breakfast and the 
létters had ‘just been ‘brought in-—two for 
Rosie, ‘an ¢ffictal looking doctiment for Mr. 
Marr, and a newspaper. . 

He opened ‘the Mtter ‘first, and ‘his eyes 
itnmediatély fell ‘upon thistieating : *’ Failure 
6f ‘thie 'Kenyon*Bank! 'Gredt Frauds!” 

Thre paper ‘fell from “his ‘nerveless rasp, 
“His face was fixed and white e¢a dead man's 
‘and his éyes stared horribly. 

He'ttied’to spepk but conld not; he tried 
‘folly ‘to grasp all this thing mieant for ‘him, 
oa aa aay ee — putnbed ; ‘and then, 

ore Rosie atvanything had happened 
‘he fell heavily tothe Hoor. . ‘ 

The girl statted up ‘witha scream, and 
some servants rushing in, she'implored them 
Wildly to litt him up, to'run fora dootor, ‘to 
her that her dear daddy ‘was not 

ead. 

‘«fftish, miss!" said ‘one, a sensible -gitl, 
“yon dre doing *hartn. He is’ not ‘dead, but 
ina fit. Send Jim for Doctor Buckle. Lizzie, 
help me raise the master's head. Tiat's iv! 
Now loose‘his ttavat, «Miss Rosie, ‘my I ack 
you to give mie some brandy?” 

Bat the ‘girl was 'titterly helpless, moaning 
‘and wringing her hinds, and with » glance 
Uf contempt sandther toaid broughi's devanter 
anda glaws. 

Then, to their relief, Erle Cameron entered 
‘uncersmonioutly. 

He hardly #eented surprised at ‘the catas- 
‘trophe, but lifting the weeping git! in ‘his 
arms carried ‘her into’an ‘adjoining room, 
etitreating her to calm’ herself, promisiug his 
‘hotter shoud edon jotn Ker. 

Dootor Buckle arrived very ‘soon. 

** You here, Cameron? Whatis the mean. 
ing Of this seizdre’? ” 

“ Haven’t-you seen the papers? Isuessed 
how things would be and hurried here at-onte, 
The Kenyon Bank is cloved, and évery penny 
Marr had was itvedtéd there.” 
“What! ‘Great Heavens! 
Rosie know ?” 

‘I hardly think so, and I for one dite not 
tell hér, How is he, doctor?” as the latter 
betit ovér his patient. 

“Palling round, I think. Poor fellow! 
poor old fellow! At his tittie’éf life, too.” 
The ‘stertoréus breathing was growing 
quieter ; the rigid linés of fave-and form were 
relaxing, arid slowly, slowly, ‘the heavy Has 
lifted, and the eyes looked round in a 
fashion. Then, ‘as ‘conscidtisnéss #lowly re. 
ttirned, he dragged htaiséiferect with a hoarve 
cry. 

ch You know it, Cameron?” 

- Phe young tan gtaspedhis hatid, nnable to 
spéak, 

Y Iam rhined —beggardd, and—ob, Heaven ! 
ty little girl!” 

Hush!” said the doctor; ‘“you nittat kéep 
quiet, unless you wish for a feturn ‘of yoor 
illness.” > 

* Qdiet under suth ‘a calamity as this? I 
tell you,” wildly, “ofall my “hard-earned 
Savings, there is nét One penity tefs. I took 
such pleasure in working for her, In adding 
pouna to pound, that when fiy tite came 
sie should suffer no ‘want. Héavén vicit its 
argér On those who have bréuzht me'to ‘this 
pats! Make their ays and nights « burden 
¥oo grievous to bear.” Anti hia whole manner 
Was 'so Violent that they feared for him; and 
Erle, stooping, said broken!y,— 


Doés Miss 





“TI didnot mean to hurt you, but I am deepl 
Pained and disappoiiited.” babies 


The plea was not. without effect. 

Mr. Marr strove hard-to regain somethin 
of his ordinary manner ; but.already he loo! 
winch ‘aged and changed. It was pain and 
priéf to the young: man to:see him thus, and 
hopiog to reute him, he said,— 

“vet mevbring Rosie in, Remember, she 
knows nothing of this.”’ 

‘No, Zor Heaven's sake no! I cannot ¢ell 
her—I cannot strike such a biow at her happi- 
néss | 40 see ajl the Bight and life leave ber 
boomy eyes,” and groaning, he covered his 
facewith hioarms. 

Dr. Buckle‘rose. 

“i syou will mot -tell the poor child, 
Owereron, Iamust. Ido not think, however, 
the news will beso bad if -you tell it; 1 em 
such a blonderer !”’ 

Erle hesitated @ moment, then he said, a 
little unoertainly,— 

“ Very well ;‘if it ia'to be Gone let -us do it 
quickly, Wait-here'until Ieonve back. Dear 





i obdfriend, (wo Mr, Marr) don’tgive way utterly, 


you have still your child, and she will comfort 
you.” 

Then he went lightly and sefily away to 
join Rosie. 

He found her lying with hidden ‘faces upon 
a couch with a maid standing helplessly beside 
ber, not knowing in ‘what way to still the 
torrent of Rosie’s tenrs. 

Dismissing the maid, Erle knelt down 
beside the couch, and with gentle force com- 
pelidd the wretohed girl. to tarn-towards him. 

* Rosie, dear,” ‘he said, speaking as one 
might to a spoilt ehild, ‘1 want you to listen 
td me; stop crying.” 

‘‘How-oan 1?” she sobbed, ‘‘ when he is 
dying. Oh, daddy, my dear daddy! How 
heartless you all-are |” 

‘No! m0! and, Rosie, there is every. hope 
for him, if only you will be'a good and sensi- 
ble girl. Poor little women! you will need 
all your courage; bat-for ‘your father’s sake I 
‘am sure you willbe brave,”’ 

“Ig there anything worse to hear!” she 
asked, shiveringly. 

‘“* My dear, yes; and T’am such a wretched 
Dblunderer. Your father's illness is the reeult 
of a dreadful shook. His paper ‘contained an 
item whichsompletely staggered him. Rosie, 
the Kenyon Bank is closed, and every penny of 
your father's little fortune tas gous |” 

“ What!” she gusped, sitting erect. “Ie ait 
Jost?” 

‘*T am afraid-so.” 

‘\Ig there nothinglett? Are we quite beg- 
gared? Stiall'wethave to give up the Farm?” 
she demanded hoarsely. 

“ Rosie, what shall Tway to you? Mr, Marr 
is utterly ruined!” 

She flang hersélf down amongst her 
pillows. 

“Oh! Woruel, it is unjost ! How shatlwe 
live? Whatshall do? Sydney and [ oan 
never marry now !"’ 

 Think'of your father,” Drie urged, a little 
sternly, being disgusted by her selfishness. 
“He is waiting for some word of comfort from 

, evénnow.” 

“T heve stone tooffer; do I not waut com- 
fareomyseit?”’ 

‘‘For shame, Rosie! All) Mr. Marr’a 
thewshts ate of and for-you, all ‘yours ate for 
yourself, Ave'ydu going to him now,-or shell 
{ tell him thatall his micery, all bis ilidess, 
iy #s nothing when weighed wgainst your 
troables?”’ , ea 

“Of dourse.I am going to him; and it is 
manly to talk to me in such # fashion, when 
I am ‘overwhelmed with gricf. Bat I have 
heard that ‘rate always leave a ‘eitking 
ship.’” 

Ete bit his lip to keepback theazery rétort 
Rowe fadlly desotved; then he said vedper- 
ately, — 

ripalisit suche, charge I shall not-atiemnpt. 
to. -@éfetid ‘myself, it would -be too absurd. 
Conte; let wme'teke you 'to your futher,” end 
esstating Kerto rise he led her into the adjoin- 
ing room, 

When ‘he #aw her, the blurred and tear- 





‘For Rosie's take be ‘oareful! She has 
none but you.” | 
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swollen face, the heavy eyes, Mr. Marr held 
out bis arms to her, and gathering her close 
to his breast, said, brokenly,— 

“My Rosie, we must love each other the 
more, having nothing left us now but love.” 

*On!’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I wish I were dead! I 
am so helpless, so useless, and it will be horrid 
to be poor!" 

A look of deepest pity and pain crossed the 
farmer's face. 

“Poor lassie! poor lassie! it is hard for 
you ; but so long as I have strength to work 
you shall know no hardship. Kiss me, Rosie, 
and dry your tears, things might be worse.” 

It was piteous to see how he strove to for- 
get himself; how for this weak, selfish child’s 
sake he suppressed bis own most bitter 
anguish, and would not remember his own 
overwhelming craving for consolation. 

Neither Erle nor the doctor could look on 
uanmoved, and Rosie, who until that day had 
been a favourite with both, lost both affection 
and esteem by her selfish words and conduct. 

“ Are you going my way, Cameron?” asked 
the doctor as Mr. Marr reluctantly allowed 
them to take their leave, begging Erle to return 
soon. ‘'We will walk together, if you are 
‘agreeable ?” 

“T shall only be too happy! My thoughts 
are not so pleasant I should wish to be alone 
with them. Poor old Marr! What an un- 
feeling little wretch Mistress Rosie has proved 
herself | "’ 

‘Good Heavens, yes! It makes my heart 
ache to think of Marr shut up alone with her, 
the little baggage! She cares only for herself ! 
regrets only the privations she will suffer! By 
the way, Cameron, where is that fine. creature, 
Marr's niece?” 

‘*At Rouen. Thanks for suggesting an idea 
to me! I'll write her the ill news. And if 
she comes she will know how to comfort her 
uncle as no one else would.” 

And, acting on the spur of the moment, 
ae home to write Gwendolin in this 

ashion,— 


“My Dear Miss Manz,— 

‘*I am grieved to be the writer of ill- 
news, bat I feel sure you would rather hear 
the truth from me than from a stranger. The 
Kenyon Bank is closed, which means that your 
uncle is completely beggared, and Rosie is 
worse than useless to comfort him. Won't 
you come back to us? Believe me, you were 
never so sorely needed as now. 

‘* Yours faithfally, 


“Exige Cameron.” 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Two days later a telegram arrived at 
Cameron Towers which excited Erle not a 
little. It contained these words: 

“Please meet me at Waterloo Station, 
8.30 em. to-morrow. Tell no one of my 
coming.” 

The young man’s face flashed ruddily. 

‘If she does not love me, she has confidence 
in me, and that is the next best thing. Heaven 
bless you, my beautifal darling ! and tarn your 
heart to me!” 

To his mother alone he confided the news; 
then, walking to the Valley Farm, announced 
his intention of going to town, and asked if he 
could execute any commission for Mr. Marr 
or Rosie, 

The latter, who was looking pale and weary, 
said petulantly,— 

** You don’t suppose we have any money left 
for Christmas gifts, do you? And I hoped 
you would not desert us just now.” 

‘Carden comes to-night, does he not?” 
questioned Erle a little coldly. ‘“ If I stayed 
I should only be de trop Bat don't be afraid, 
Rosie, I shall be back by the mail; and, if you 
will allow me, will call in on my way home,” 

“Do,” said Mr. Marr, cordially; ‘‘ you do 
me = I wieh with all my heart I had a 
son like you!” 

“Thank you, sir! I am honoured beyond 





my deserts,” and then they watched him as he| 


swung out of the garden and went briskly up 
the highroad. 

“It isn’t fair!” said Rosie, passionately. 
‘‘ He and Gwendolin have everything, and we 
have nothing! What have we done that we 
should suffer so?"’ 

‘* Hush, my darling! hush!” said the worn 
and prematurely aged man. ‘Do not en- 
courage such envious thoughts. If Heaven 
has blessed your cousia and Erle, they are well 
deserving.” 

Bat Rosie looked moodily into the fire, and 
made no aay 

Later on Sydney arrived, and even Mr. Marr 
was touched into warmth by his unexpected 
generosity. 

“Tama man,” he said, frankly, ‘“‘ and 
ambitious, but my ambition cannot peel my 
love; and I propose that Rosie and I should 
be married at once, and that your home should 
be with us. - Now, don’t speak hastily—take 
time for thought, only les your answer be a 
favourable one. I know I behaved ony 4 to 
your niece, and none but myself can tell how 
much I have suffered because of my own con- 
duct; but, sir, I am not all bad.” 

“No, no, lad! and I judged you too hastily. 
You are heaping coals of fire on my head! 
Bat do you think Andrew Marr has fallen so 
low as to sponge upon you? Take the lass, 
and be good to her! As for me—Heaven help 
me !—I shall find work and a home somewhere. 
And at times you will les me come to you, jast 
for a glimpse of my Garling’s face? I will be 
no trouble! I will not shame you before your 
fashionable friends! "’ 

And then the poor grey head sank low, and 
the faltering voice died out as Rosie crept 
close to her lover, forgetful of all else beside. 

Meanwhile, Erle travelled to town, arriving 
at Waterloo Station quite an hour-and-a-half 
too soon; and how he occupied the time of 
waiting he could not tell. 

Panctually to the moment the train steamed 
up the platform, and as his eager eyes scanned 
the windows he caught sight at last of a 
weary, beautifal face which made his pulses 
throb more quickly and his heart leap with a 
sudden, wild joy. In another minute she was 
standing on the platform, her hand in his. 

‘I have travelled night and day since I got 
your news,”’ she said. ‘‘ How good of you to 
write me. From them I have not h any- 
thing.” 

“It is awfully good of yeu to come so 
quickly. Now, let me get your luggage." 

“T have not any, save this bag. I could not 
stay. Mr. Cameron, do you know Wayman- 
square?” 

‘‘Yes. Why do you ask?” surprisedly. 

“It is there I wish to go. Number twelve. 
I must see Mr. Darnell, my solicitor, before 
going to Hildersley.”’ 

‘Very well, you shall please yourself in 
everything. Bat we muat leave town by the 
Bix — train or we shall not get home to- 
night.” 

ms Oh, my business will not take long. How 
kind of you to grant my request. I was al- 
nore 8 afraid you would think I had asked too 
much.” 

The look in his eyes made her own droop. 

‘*T am happiest when serving you,” he said. 
“‘ Sarely you know that, Miss Marr?" 


And allowing ber no time to reply he hailed | gti 


a cab, and they were soon bowling towards 
Wayman. square. 

Arrived there, they found Mr. Darnell, a 
quiet, sleek-looking gentleman, who ushered 
them with great empressement into his private 
room and begged to know in what way he 
could serve Miss Marr. 

‘I want four thousand pounds,’ Gwendolin 
said, with great directness, ‘‘and I must have 
the money (in notes) not later than five-thirty.” 

‘‘My dear young lady, pray consider. You 
are asking for a third of your fortune, and it 
would be difficult to realise such a sum at 80 
short a notice,” é 

The beautifal pale face grew 80 suddenly 
haughty that Erle was startled, 


* Very well, Mr. Darnell,’ the girl said, 
preety. ‘Of course you can pléave yourself, 

at I have heard the money-lending Jews are 
accommodating, (at a high interest), and if you 
refuse to oblige me I shall go to them.” 

The lawyer looked annoyed. 

“ Pray, sir, will you explain to the young 
lady what it is she asks?” 

“No,” quickly, “I will havé no inter. 
ference; the money is mine to do with as I 
please. Will you oblige me or not?” 

‘“‘Gwendolin! Miss Marr! You must not 
be alone in this enterprise. Let me help 
you ? ’’scried the young man. 

Pro it Yeo “_ I mye ge 
with it. Your answer, if you please, 
Monsieur Darnell.” wl 

‘* Of course, if you really wish this——” 

*-I do,” concisely. 

‘I must go out then for awhile, but under. 
stand I wholly disapprove of such extra. 
vagance. At this rate you will quickly find 
yourself a pauper,”’ said the nettled lawyer. 

“ That is my affair, sir,” coldly. ‘“ At what 
time will you return?” 

** Not later than five-thirty. Bat if I should 
not be successfal, (and it is just possible I 
shall not be), what will you do?"’ 

“Go to the Jews. And with your per. 
mission, sir, we will wait here.” 

And before the door had well closed upon 
him Erle tarned to her. 

“You must not, shall not be, the only 
generous one. Look here, you must let me 
help. Upon my soul I wonld like nothing 
better, only I'm such a fool I did not dare 
suggest it to Mr. Marr.” 

“T understand; and in my uncle's name I 
thank you and decline your generous offer. 
It would kill him to accept charity,’ and 
from that she would not go. 

In due time Mr. Darnell returned, bearing 
notes to the amount required. 

“You will remember,” he said coldly, “if 
harm comes of this transaction that it was 
quite against my wish or advice.” 

‘* You will not be called to account, Mon- 
sieur; and allow me to thank you for the 
oe you have made.” 

he gathered up the bundle of notes, counted 
them carefally, placed them in her bag, and 
taking a courteous leave of the lawyer passed 
with Erle into the busy streets. 

Arrived at King’s Cross he insisted upon 
getting her wine and biscuits, urging that she 
must have some refreshment to support her 
through her long journey and coming excite- 
ment. And once comfortably settled, he 
turned deprecatingly to her. 

‘*‘Miss Marr, Carden will be at the Valiey 
Farm, will you object to meeting him ?”’ 

‘* No,’ she answered, gravely. ‘I think not, 
he belongs to Rosie now ; but do not speak of bim, 
tell me all I want to know. Ob, 1 wish I had 
not left the Farm. My poor uncle! my poor 
uncle! he was asa father to me, and oh! I 
loved him with all my soul. He was so good! 
so good! he thought not ever of himself,” 
and the beautifal eyes grew soft and dewy, 
‘Do you think he will be glad to see me?” 

‘I know he will; he talks often of you, 
and always in terms of loving praise. Things 
would have been easier for him had you been 
i Rosie is wholly absorbed in her own 

“Poor little Rosie!” she was not made to 
bear trouble; she is like some pretty bright 
bird or butterfly. I fancy it would be impoe- 
sible to be seriously angry with her.” d 

“T’ve been pretty near it sometimes,” caid 
Erle, with a laugh. ‘Her ingrain selfishness 
is maddening, and it hurts me to see how per- 
sistently Marr tries to close his eyes to it, to 
hear his loving excuses for her. But how 
tired you look! I wish I could make you more 
comfortable.” 

“‘T shall do very well, thank you, but I am 
50 anxious to be at the Farm that this journey 
seems intolerably long.”’ 

Seeing she was ly more exhausted than 





she would own, the young fellow left her in 
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ing she would Bat although 
her eyes she was fully aware of all 
that passed ; of his tender care for her com- 
fort; of the almost womanly gentleness with 
which he drew her wraps the closer round 


be last they reached Hild ; it was a 
dark and bitter night, but Gwendolin heeded 
neither darkness nor cold as she walked 
quickly on beside Erle, forgetfal now of her 
8 weariness. 
Presently the Farm came in sight, and 
hurrying forward they were soon in the gar- 


den. 

In one room there were lights, and pausing 
before an uncurtained window Gwendolin 
looked in, Rosie was seated on a low stool 
peside her lover, her hand fast clasped in his, 
whilst Mr. Marr sat alone, at the opposite side 
of the hearth, his head drooping, and an 
expression of most utter and despairing woe 
upon his face. 

The girl caught her breath. 

“Look!” she said, in a low voice; ‘‘how 
they leave him alone in his misery! You 
are right, it is possible to be very angry with 
Rosie. How fretful she looks—come, do not 
waste another moment here;” and but for 
Erle’s restraining hand she would have entered 
unannounced. 

‘‘ Let me go first, Gwendolin, your uncle is 
not strong enough to bear many surprises;”’ 
and knocking, he waited impatiently for a 
maid to a r. 

It was Lizzie who answered the summons, 
and seeing Gwendolin uttered a little ory, 
and would have run to tell the news, but Erle 
held her fast. 

“No, no, my girl, that is my duty. Stay 
here with Miss Marr,’’ and he left them 
together. 

They were near enough to hear all that 
passed, Mr, Marr’s kindly greeting, and Rosie's 
— remark, ~ - pes we Ronn ~ 

n having a good time whilst other e 
were almost too wretched to live.” ihe 

Of her Erle took small notice, all his atten- 
tion was given to Mr. Marr. 


“T am not going to stay long, sir, but I- 


looked in just to bring you a Christmas gift, 
which I am vain enough to believe you will 
prize more highly, love more dearly than any 
other I could bring.” 

“You are good to remember me, my boy,” 
Mr, Marr said, in an uncertain voice, “and 
Iam grateful—very grateful.” 

“Bat you are not anxious to see my gift. 
Yet itis lovely and precious. Prepare for 
: ee om, it is a living, loving creature 

ring ” 

Bat here Gwendolin could no longer restrain 
herself, and running in, cried out,— 

“Itis I, uncle, dear uncle!” and the next 
moment her arms were about his neck, her 
pag sweet face all wet with tears was pressed 

0 his, 

_“Toame as soon as I could, dear, — 
night and day lest you should think I 
forsaken you in your hour of need,” and then 
she threw back her head the better to look at 
him, and saw an answering gladness in his 
eyes, and knew that her coming alone had 
lightened his heavy load. 

“You good girl,” he said, brokenly, ‘ You 
have given me fresh courage, and the grace to 
thank Heaven for this blessing.” 

Then Rosie came forward. 

“« Won't you speak to me, cousin? Oh, it has 
all been so horrid ; we have been so wretched, 
= are now so poor!” and forthwith began to 

“ Your troubles are nearly over now, Rosie,” 
said Gwendolin, a trifle scornfally ; “it isn’t 
worth while to spoil your eyes with so much 
weeping. Mr. Carden, Iam afraid you have 
proved yourself a sorry comforter !"’ 

“I did my best,” he answered, relieved by 
her easy manner, “‘ but I daresay it was very 
poor, Really I am at a loss to know how you 


eee cognisant of this miserable busi- 








“Mr. Cameron was my informant’; he felt | 


quite sure that I should wish to share the 
trouble, and to lighten it, if possible. And 
now that I am back once more, we will forget 
_" and to-morrow shall be a happy day for us 


‘* T hope go, I pray so, my dear, for it is our 
last Christmas in the old home.” 

‘*No, no, dear uncle, you must believe me 
when I say that you shall not leave this place, 
that we be together here, you and J, when 
little Rosie is married and gone away ; but I 
= say no more now only that I am tired and 


ungry. 

‘Oh, dear! How thoughtless Iam!” oried 
Rosie, who, under her cousin’s inflaence, was 
becoming quite cheerfal, and she began to issue 
80 many orders that the maids were quite 
— until Mr, Marr himself directed 

em. 

It was a quiet and happy party that sat 
round the table that night; and Erle was in 
the maddest of spirits because Gwendolin was 
so kindly and gracious. And then, to crown 
all her goodness, when he took his leave, she 
rose, and following him to the door said,— 

‘*T have not thanked you yet for all your 
kindness and your labour; les me do so now 
most earnestly and gratefully ; and let me say, 
too, if ever I can repay, in a measure, your 
services to me and mine, I shall be most 
glad and thankful.” 

“T have done nothing preci such praise 
and such thanks,” he answered, possessing 
himeelf of her unresisting hands; “and if I 
had it would not have been for the sake of 
any reward; bat you have made mea proud 
and happy man. If I had any right to ask it, 
there is one question I would like to ask.” 

‘* Ask it,”’ she said, very gently. 

‘* Will you tell me if you felt no pang in 
meeting Carden? ” 

“None; and I was astonished at my own 
hardness. I felt as though I had sinned, but 
inconstancy is as a vice to me, and he was in- 
constant. Had he been true, I should have 
loved him to the end, but now——”’ 

“ He is as nothing to you? ”’ eagerly. 

She bowed her head. 

“Then, Miss Marr—Gwendolin, I shall 
hope.” 

‘I think you may,” she answered, in a very 
low voice, and before he could’ say more she 
had flown. 

Mr. Marr wondered a little at the flush on 
her face, (she had been so pale before), the 
light in her eyes, but she gave him little time 
for wonder, and none for 8 Ih, as she leant 
over his chair and addressed the lovers. 

‘*I have business with uncle,” she said, 
rapidly, so must beg you good people to retire 
at once, as the hour is late. 

*' Good-night, Rosie, good-night, Sydney, we 
shall meet again in the morning,” and with 
this summary dismissal they were compelled 
to be content. 

And when they were gone the girl went 
and seated herself by her uncle, her arm about 
his neck, and with hurried words told him all 
she had done, blushing with shame that she 
must proclaim her own good deeds. 

Mr. Marr was at first too bewildered to 


understand her meaning; but when finally he 


grasped it the man’s stricken heart leapt up 
within him at this fresh proof of his favourite’s 
love and generosity. 

Bat he stoutly refused to accept such a gift 
until Gwendolin cried out that if he proved ob- 
stinate she would return to France, and never 
see him again; that she had more money than 
she wanted, and it was hard if she could not 
share it with those she loved—that if he would 
be “such a dear, stupid, unkind creature,” he 
should have as loan what she designed for 
a gift. And then he caught her cloze and 
kissed her, thanked her, blessed her, and 
broke into the terrible tears of a strong man. 
Bat she had won the battle | 





CHAPTER VIt. 


Wuen Rosie learned the good news she 
recovered all her brightness and sunny ways 











—was once more the pet and plaything of the 
house, idolised by father and lover, who re- 
fased to acknowledge or see her selfishness 
and weakness. 

Sydney Carden, despite his ordinary caution, 
pressed for an early marriage, and prepara- 
tions for it went on merrily enough, Gwen- 
dolin helping in every conceivable way, and 
lavishing gifts on the pretty bride-elect, 

Mr. Marr went about with fresh cou 
and energy ; true Rosie was soon to leave him, 
but he had an object to live for—the clearing 
off the heavy debt he owed G wendolin. 

Ono a bright March morning Rosie and 
Sydney were married, and went at once to 
their own modest little home, Sydney having 
a sudden inflax of briefs, and Gwendolin 
found herself installed as mistress of the 
Valley Farm. 

She was very, very happy then; her uncle 
— and reverenced her, the servants offered 

willing and affectionate service, and 

although she did not yet confess it, even to 

oad own heart Erle’s daily visits were dear to 
er. 

She was so anxious to learn her new daties, 
so quick and capable, that the maids 
declared it was a pleasure to teach her—that 
she was a born housekeeper, and withal a 
great lady too. Now and again she would 
spenda whole delicious day with Mrs. Cameron 
who made much of her, and openly wished 
she had a daughter like her. 

Then there were long letters to write Rosie, 
who fortunately had secured an honest, hard- 
working servant, whose experience saved her 
young mistress many a blander, many an 
expense, 80 that altogether Gwendolin’s life 
was a busy one. 

Jaly came once more, and the farmers were 
eager to get in the hay crops whilst the bright 
weather continued. Often the girl wondered 
to herself how she could have thought her life’s 
story ended on that summer night—only a 
year ago, when she first learned Sydney 
Carden’s falsehood. 

She had thought him necessary to her happi- 
ness, and now she would shrink with d at 
the mere idea of being his wife; she had 
learned at last the true worth of Erle's honest 
heart and steadfast nature, and wondered 
how she could ever have dreamed shoe loved 
Sydney. 

It was a glorious evening, and she was 
dining at The Towers, Mrs. Cameron boing 
only content when the girl was with her; but 
she had a way of leaving the young people 
alone, in the hope of fostering any affection 
that Gwendolin might have for Erle. 

‘‘ For surely,” she thought, ‘‘no one can know 
my boy well without loving him. Every day 
I thank Heaven that he is my son.’’ 

When she rose from the table this evening 
Erle said, ‘ Mother, you must spare me 
Miss Marr. I want her to see if our crop does 
not rival her uncle’s, and Iam sure she will 
not believe that unless she has ocalar demon- 
stration of the fact.” 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Cameron, with a 
smile at Erle’s transparent diplomacy. ‘I 
shall be quite comfortable, having a new novel. 
Gwendolin, my dear, don’t forget to take a 
wrap; your uncle would never forgive us if 
we were careless of your health.’ 

The girl laughed, but to plesce her hcstess 
wrapped a dainty white lace soarf about her 
head and shoulders. 

“That is more ornamental than usefal,” 
said Mrs. Cameron. 

‘‘ It is quite warm enough, thank you; the 
night is so sultry,” and with that she passed 
out of the long French window with Erle. 

Mrs, Cameron looked after them with a 
smile and a sigh—the sigh for her own 
vanished youth, the smile for the success she 
hoped would crown her son’s wooing. 

Erle led his companion through the gardens 
into the meadows beyond, and there he paused, 
whilst Gwendolin took her seat on the lowest 
step of a stile. 

‘** Tt seems scarcely credible,” said the young 
man, leaning over her, ‘‘ that I have known 
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you ‘now nearly fourteen mronths,and still less 
credible ¢hat I codid‘have been ’satiefied with 
such an incompléte “life*as mine ‘was then. 
Gwendolin, do you ever regret ‘your conduct 
with repard to Garden?” 

“Never!” ‘most em cally. “I ‘see 
now all was for'the ‘bett. ‘I should have 
required more of hit than he'could ‘give, and 
we shodfd both have been unhappy.” 

‘Tell mre what “you would reqtite in your 
husband?” 

Perfect tove and ‘perfect trust; eteater 
moral strenyth and than my own,” 

“ You make me“Aafraid to epedk, and ‘yet 
With all my soal ‘end strength I love ‘you; 
datling, won't you abate one jot of your oon- 
ditions?” 

“No!” she-said, lifting lovely shining eyes 
to his, “and there is no need 
Etle ! why ‘will you ‘mee me spesk? You 
possess'all the ‘necessary qualifications,” and 
Bhe looked at him with such -archness, snth 
tenderness, that he bad been more then 


mortal to resist the impulse to catch her‘olove | 
and hold her fast to his heart, which had | 
been he?’s from the beginning, and wold ba | 


her’s to the very en#. 

"You dating! “You darling!" he “said 
under his Breath. “How'shall I thank you, 
how shall I s*rve*you? How love “you 
enough ? Kiss me, Gwendolin, and tell ‘me 
this great blessing is mine indeed.” 

“If you count me & dlessteg—then I ain 
yours, now aod always, dear Brie; and, 6h! I 
a you will never be disappointed in me.” 

t is needtess to record ‘hia answer. 

All inthe soft swett gloamiog they walked 
back to The Towers, their hearts too fall to 
allow much speech. Only ‘once stan@ing 
amongst the fragrant hay Gwendolin ‘ssid, 
aemurety,— 

‘Your crop does not compare with ‘antle’s, 
(I have had ootlar demonstration Of the fact), 
and shall’ tell Mre. Cameron that.” 

The young man larghed, then said'gently,— 

“Do not forget, dear love, ‘that ‘my mother 
is your mother now, and all ceremony is at an 
end.” 

Bhe lifted one white slender hand, and 
touched ‘his fxce lovingly. 

“How good you are to'me; how I will 


labour to make you heppy,” and he knew she | 


would keep her promise. 
Together they entered the drawing-room 
where Mrs, Cameron satreading. Stetooked 


upas she heard theirateps, and seting' the jubi- | 


lant light in Erle’a eyes, the confusion on 
Gwentolin's beautiful face, knew the whele 
truth ; anid when the young toan, leading ‘the 
girl forward. gently placsd her in his'mother’s 
arms, feying,— 

‘‘ Mother, [ have brooght you a Gatphter,” 
she con!@ wot speak for her beppy agitation, 

* * * a * 


Well, they were marrie4, add -Gwendelin 
reigned sepreme at The Towers; but Mr, 
Marr was not allowed to feélonely orneglested. 
Every day his beautiful nieve spent horirs with 
him, end woxtd carry him, (with or without 
his wil), to The Towers, where a warm wel- 
come alweys awaited him. Andas'the years 
went by, baby voices rang out in the Valley 
Farm, and Mr. Marr looked on with a‘catisfied 
smilo, whilst Rosie's and Gwendolin’s children 
made hsvoc in the house. 

Sydney Carden is now ® prosperous man; 
and Rosie, having no troubles, is a sindhiny 
pretty little woman, loved alike by children 
and husband; bat Andrew “Marr bas vever 
been able to ‘ cotton” to ‘his son-in-law, 
being too great an athmirer of Erle, who 
blesses the day when Gwendolin’s lovely face 
was firs} seon at “ Toe Vatity' Fan.” 


[THR END] 








A Txvc in India, after confetsing ‘to an 
English officer that he had committed abont 
700 murders, rezretfully added, * Ah; eir, if I 
had not been in prison twelve years the number 
would have been at Icasta thousand.” 
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| There ought to be. 





FACETIA. 


Tue boot is a very helpfal institution ; i¢has 
given mary aman ‘a lift. 

Tue burglar may be said'to be'a thrifty nian, 
we opens ‘the ‘store long before“ day- 

+. 

Usher, (ai reception, pompously, as Mr. Foot 
and dsnghters enter); ‘Mr, Foot andthe 
Misses Feet)" 

‘WHat jan enigma .you are, 
‘“Why?’ ‘Lnever-know-how.4o-take you.’ 
‘| You’ ve never tried, ’ 

Gouzst: “ Yourseem masiosl. I always hear 
‘yoa- whistling. What is yonr favouri arr 
Waiter: ‘'‘ You'll Remember me,’ sir.” 
‘got e sbilling. 

Tuvax :** You reside?" Witness: “With 
‘my ‘brother.’ ‘ And your brotter lives?” 
* Withme.” “ Precisely ;bat-y ou both five?”’ 
** Together.” 

Tracntr: *' What is meant by the sxpres- 
sion, “mother tongae?'” ‘Boy: “It means 


“that ‘the fd man don’t have muth ‘to'say 
‘about the house.” 


AN aathor-who was-séverely criticised in one 
of the magazines told a friend.that he wished 
to write down-the review. ‘Then write in 
it,’ said his friend. 

Patient: “ Doctor, I have very severe-pains 
in the right foot, about the instep and toes. 
What is thata-sign of ?'’ Wise Physician: 
‘+ Toat'’s a siyn of rain.” 

He: ‘My dearest, darlingest little -wifey 
——” She: “You «needn't employ any of 
that sort of taffy, for you won’t-get thedatch- 
key, no matter what you say!” 

A MAN, (somewhat illiterate) : **I read“some- 


‘thing ‘in a ‘paper about idiots. “Are they 


homen*beings ?"’ Friend: ‘* Certainty ; they 
are haman beings like-yourtelf.”’ 

Crans, (patronizingly):'" Tt is a good plan 
for a person in society to'try, at leatt, to look 
wise.” Debutante: “True. “Bat ton’t “you 
sometimes find it hard'to'do‘s0?” 

‘Hans. you got punished to-day; what 
for?” “Because, paps, Hdward Lang had 
been fighting.” “And with whom had Ed- 
ward been fighting?"’ ‘“ With me, papa.” 

Cuanuis, (who has been blowing the cornet 
for.an.beor): “Say, Ned, do you think there 
isamy-musicin me?" Ned: “I don’t know 
Ididn’t hear any come 
ou’,”’ 

Bripast: ‘Enjoy-eiepe,ia it? The minute 
I lay down I’m aslaps, ‘and the mioute I'm 
awake lbaveto gttup. Where's the time for 
epjoyiag elape to come ia I'd like yez totell 
me?’ 


Treratre Gorr: “The love séene “in your 
play isn’t halfwo uetural as is weed tobe. 
Tae same peoplado it; too.” Mansger: Yes; 
but the bovers were matriod during their Jast 
vacation.” 

Decrorn: “Take these powders ag directed 
and your cold willbe gons‘in two or three 
Guys.” Patient: ‘You seem quite *hoxrec, 
@octor.”’ Doctor: “ Yee, I’ve had’a bad ¢4%d 
for four*weeks.”” 

No wapays the young mén of the period don’t 
xo down on their kuces in nervous axxiety 
béfore their fatare wives. They hold a soli 
taire diamond ring above their heads, and the 
gitls. jump for it. 

* Papa, what is the meanviog of ‘M.D.’ after 
® physician's name?" ‘Money Down, my 
dear. Yoaean ran a -bill with-an ordinary 
doctor, butif you censalt a physician it’s.a 
oase of money down.” 


Horer Cuter, (to sea captain): “ What-was 
that noise in your room?” Oaptain: Oh, I 
had to break the neck off a bottle I found 
there, as I coasidn’t draw;the eork."” “Why, 
the only bottle there was a band-grenade for 
fire extinguishing.” “Is ‘that so, I ‘thonght 
the liqaor*was*very mild.” 
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Tate ats “Trre.+Vietim:' Help} 
! “I am ‘robbed aad “murfered!” 
Oorne? Polfoemian : ‘Atl a I'll Be ‘there 
as ‘soon “as T Hate helped’ “pretty “young 
lady acros# the street:” 

He: ‘How beantifal -these flowers. are! 
Théy remind me -ot-you.” “She: “Bat they 
are artificial fgwats. “Phere is nothing 
teal about then,” "He : “Yeu, T kuew shat as 
800n as I Tooked afthem.” ~~ 

Sure: Byovan.—Fanny Passar-By : ' What 

ng for, a A friend?” — ‘Trench 
Digger: ‘ Money.” “Fanny Paaser -By: 
“ Whea do hee expect to sirikeit?” Trench 
Digger: “Satarday night.” 

‘*Canmyou fergive.and Jove «me still,” said 
the new. made, bride, ‘+ when I confess shat my 
tedth -are -artificial?’- ‘ Tnank Heavea! " 
otied the groom, ms “he Snatched off his wig, 
‘* Now Lean. cool. my-head.’’ 

Brown: * You don’t look well lately, Rabin- 
son.” Robinson.: ‘No.: I oim’esleep nights 
on ‘atcount’ ofalang tronbie.” “ Nonsense } 
Yotr lungs‘are vail right!” “Yee, mine are; 
thetrouble:is with the baby's.” 

Lonponsr : What fide ait-you heveeat here! 
Tt’s so mrtch fresher “than fin London.” 
Farmer: “Jesa 80! Toat’s jest what I was 
saying to my old woman. Why aivi"tall'these 
big cities built out in the’couatry ? ” 

‘Farner: “Why do-you ask for the hand of 
my younger danyhter fustead of that of her 
elder sister?’ Saitor: ‘ Because 1 think the 
elder sister Would more satisfactotily fili the 
position of aunt to my fatare children.” 

Temrrrnance Lecturer: ‘What ia it that 
destroys the comfort of yaur homes, makes 
your mother and sisters turn pale, and ateils 
the bread that shonld feed your children?” 
Saaall.boy in audience, (excitediy) : ‘ Rata!” 

“ San. did wrong to.logk back, didn't she, 
Bessie?’ “ Yes,.mamme,” ‘And what do 
you think; Lot did whem hesaw bis poor wife 
turned into «pillar of gali?” “I doa't.koow, 

. I ‘epeo’ :he wondered where he 
conld get a fresh one.” 

Forpmamma : “Oh,'unele, yon shonid cee 
oar darling baby: whendiplay she piano! He 
just listens ‘by she hour, aid when! I cease 
playing the muree dred to’ tate chim «away, he 
cries so awfully.’ Cynical. aindle: ** Perhaps 
—aw—my dear, —weeeps for—aw— 
joy?” 

“Our son Wilhae,’’ :saidva-fond ‘mother : 
“Gs an awfally lasky ‘boy. He bought a 
lottery “ticket a Lew ‘weéks ago, for the first 
time, aad it drew a prize!" “How mach did 
he pay for the ticket?" ‘Five @ollars.” 
** What is the amount of hisprizs?” “Two 
dollars.” 


Miss Evperty: Come here, Freddy: and 
give me a kisa.” Feeddy, ‘1 don’t want to.” 
Pa: “Freddy, go to Miss Elderly at once and 
give her a kissor I shall punish yon severely.” 
Freddy: ‘I am afraid to. Don't you re- 
member, pa, you told ma yesterday that Miss 
Elderly had a venoumious tongue ?*’ 


‘* Penstsvent effort always in one direction 
will bring you ‘to the top,” said the parson. 
* Don’t know about that,” replied the convert, 
who had not dlwaysibeon 99 good-as he was 
going to be. ‘I oncewalked in ome direction 
ona treadmill for three mouths, add never 
got any noarer to the tep'than I was when I 
started,”’ 

A nomber of persons were talking shou: 
telescopes, and each professed to have looked 
through the “biggest ia the world.” One 
after another told of the powerful effect of the 
respective’ télesoopes. At fast a qnies man 
said, mildly, ‘I once looked through a tele- 
seope. I don’t Know as it was the Jargest 
in the world. I ‘hope it wasn't. Bat it 
brought the moon ‘#0 near: that we could see 
the man in it gesticulating and erying ont 
‘Don’t ¢hoot! Don’é shoot!’ Tbe old fellow 
thought it was a big cannon that we were 
pointing at him.” The quiet man then subd 
sided,'and ‘so did the rest of them. 
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SOCIHTY. 


Men's ‘wateh -guarde are icat very. short. 
You ‘#honld ‘have only @itugh length ‘to go 
between ‘the *buttdnhole and ‘pocket, These 
chains ate, tsa Tule, very light, ' weighing 
from ten to ¢weélve, penny weights, 

A tangs number of Swedish Jadies are 
exdélient swimmers, and seém ‘perfectly at 
home ‘in the water, which ie »mply demon- 
strated by the various annual presentations, 
In Denmark swimming fs. also mach In‘vopue 
ethong ‘young ladies. Reeently four ladies 
pasted & regular examination both theoreti- 
cally avid practically,as qualified ‘texthers ‘in 
svinmmning, before several doctors and officers, 
and they acquitted themselves admirably. 

Tre proper finger jewellery for'a gentleman 
consists Of two ‘rings “worn upon ‘the fourth 
finger of the left hand. There rings are 
generalty odd ; for inetamee,.wgold band with 
one d@ivmond ‘and one raby is pat below a 
band of alumioium, whith as'tne espphire 
get in it, 

Tun two daughters of the Empress accom- 
pany her everywhere, and -peopie'take mach 
interést in them in'Naptes. The youngest, 
Princess Margherita, is only seventeen ; she 
ig not prétéy, -bnt fresh as‘a-rove, with bine 
eyes and fair “hair, ‘and’ she is the one with 
‘whom the sitkly Czaréwitch is 80 thuch in 
love. 

Tue ‘néwest ‘veil from Péris is citled /e 
grain de beauté, It ia made of exceedingly 
fine ‘tulle -with two or three round spots of 
black chenille. The spots dire ‘Go ‘ar 
that when the almost invisible veil is worn 
one retts.near the eye, one on the left side of 
the chin, and one above ‘the Jip, and so 
resemble the “ beauty spots” of the powdered 
beauties' 6f olden days—henece the name. 

Hrr Masesty’s general state of health ia 
suchas to cause considerable anxiéty to those 
nearest'and Gesrest to ber, It is no specific 
ailment, buts general lassitude'and weakness 
from which Her Majesty is suffering; and 
this, of course, at her time ‘of life is almost 
more dangerous than @ specific disease. 

Some of the novelties ata recent Phila- 
delphia ‘wedding ‘are ‘thus described : ‘The 
parlour “was arranged in ‘roses'and chrysan- 
thensuma, to represent the interior of a draw- 
ing-room-ear. The ‘bride. stood under a 
marriagebell, and at six o’olock six whistles 
were blown, and ‘bells were’tang‘all over the 
house, denoting that the bride was starting on 
her journey. through life. 

For evening wear beaded satin slippers are 
now en reglein' New York. Dhey come quite 
high, There ate vety pretiy ones of white 
eatin ornamented with pearl beads, the buckle 
80 completely covered ‘wit tkhem.as to /be in. 
visible. Another dainty "protinuet-isot witite 
satin, with steel beads and ‘an-old-fashioned 
lace rosette two inches in diameter. A good- 
sized rhinestone is embedded ‘in ‘the centre, 
Large rosettes -will'be very much worn this 
season. Sndde is boing superseded to some 
extent by sutin. 

Tau real Mikado of Japan.ig thus described 
by an English traveller who saw. him recently 
on the Shindbaya, a racecourse'at Pokio : ‘* He 
sat with a table in front of ‘him, covered with 
& rich-silk cloth. He is a dark-complexioned 
man, with more stubbly black hair abont his 
face than is‘usnally worn by the Japanese. 
The Mikado does not generally show himself 
in public, but he is very fond of horsce- 
racing,” 

Tue fashion of afternoon tea drinking is 
Said to have béen intreduesd by the Princess 
of Wales at some country house while visiting 
there. Ladies usually take it dressed in 
& pretty, becoming loose sort -of costume, 
which obtwined the name of tea-gown very 
8ppropriately. Between the hours of five and 
Seven her intimate frienda are weleomed in 
her private sittiag.reom, after the fatigues of 
the morning and previons'to the sceial cuties 
of the evening, 


STATISTICS. 


a 


Tx. New Zealand:the -Buropeans have 85 28 
females to 100 males. 

In 1875 the Nati¢wal Debt -stond at 
£760,000 000, and tiie local dabt at £93 000 000. 
‘end last year colored -with the respective 
figures of £736 278.000-and £186,821, 000. 

One firm ‘alone in Newark, New Jersey, 
makes 150, millions of corksorews every year. 
Now a corkeorew.is.not a thiag that wears out 
rapidly, and # recent writer, who hes colleoted 
the ‘statistics of ‘the mandfatture, is'at a loss 
-to understand‘how the demand year -by year 
equals the supply. 

Weu'are becoming more bibulous! .Fn ‘the 
‘fitst nine ‘moths of latt ‘year we consumed 
11 213 471 gajlons of wine, 18,253/251 gallons 
of spirits, atid 18 851,818 gallens of beer. In 
this yéar'we bave consumed 11,505 296:vallons 
of wine, 18,734 201 gallons of ‘spirits, and 
21,920 903 gallons of beer. 

TWELVE yearsago the public rates of Eng. 
land and Wales yielded a total of £19 200 000, 
and the entire receipts of the local anthorities 
from all sources amounted -to £42 736 000. 
Last year they shad risen respectively to 
£26 637 000-arid £54,602 000 showing increases 
to the extent of 33°7 und 27°8 per cent. 





GEMS. 


More things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreama of. 

Never wait fora thingto turn up. Go and 
turnit up yourself. Jsétakes less time, and it 
is surer to'be done. 

Busy people are generally long-lived. Active 
exercise of brain-and mmuecle, provided it be 
not excessive, da the life of fife. 

No one canlay bimselfander obligation to 
do a wrong thing. Perieles,;when ons of his 
friends asked hia'services fn an unjust cause, 
exoused himecif, saying, ‘‘I am a friend only 
as far as thewleer.” 

Tue world is a #44 one for him who shrinks 
from its sober -duties. 
warn him to adept some great and serious 
aim, such as manhood will cling to, that he 
may not feel himself, too late, a cumberer of 
this over-laden earth, but a man among men, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Weppinc cake, cut into squares, and 
served with sauce of hot brandy, is anew 
deseers. 

Tr wisdows sre wiped once a-week on the 
imeide with a stidhtty dampened cloth it will 
pave Washing so often. 

Copriso Caxes —One pint bowl of codfish 
picked very fine » two-pint.bowl of raw peeled 


Drain off every particle of water,mash with's 
potato masher, uéd.» piece of buster the size 
of an egg, two well beaten eggs, and a little 
pepper. Mix well with a wooden spoon. Have 
a frying-pan with deep boiling lard, into which 
drop « spoonfal of the mixture, and fry 
brown. Do not freshen the fish, bit wash 
well; do not mould into cakes, but drop from 
the spoon. 

Amesioan Necus.—Bixtract the juice from the 
rind of one Jemon by rubbing loaf sugar on it, 
or cut the peel of a lemon extremely thin, and 
pound. it ia.a mortar. Out two lemons in thin 
slices, add four ylesses of digsoived salves’ - 
‘foot jelly, and small quantities of cinnenion, 


cheated white wine. -Grate bali a nutmeg, aiir 








well, and eweeten if required. 


Experience should | 


/potatoes, put togetber:in cold-water, and-beii ! 
jruntil the potatoes are thoroughly cooked. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In the race with automatic machines, Paris 
has pot herself in the lead ‘with a machine 
exhibited the other day in the Plase de la 
Répabliqes, You brought with you a penny 
and a cap. You parted with your penny, 
dropping it into the accustomed slot, and your 
vtp was fullof steaming Black ccffee, jndi- 
ciously sugared. 

Forpep Sxueets.—The modern names of 
sizes of .booke are derived from the folding of 
paper. -When the sheet is not-folded, it is 
called.a folio, and this-size was very fashion- 
able throughout the sixteenth and seventecnth 
‘centuries. The folio sheet donbled becomes a 
quarto ; another dotble constitutes the octavo 
of eight leaves or sixteen pages. 

A Pants shopkeeper, when ‘he adveriises 
goods ‘at cost,’ is promptly calied upon by 
& government cfftcial, whose business ‘it is to 
see that the merchant is doing what-he adver- 
tises, and if he is detected ia frand of any 
kind-speedy punishmentisinflicted. In other 
worda, they will permit ‘him to sell ‘his own 
goods, which he-has paid for, ‘tat cosé,'’ but 
if he iv lying im his atvertitement or defrand- 
ing his creditors, they expose him. 

Srrone and subtle essences are being super- 
seeded thie season by perfumes long associated, 
with old-fashioned folks and bygone days, 
Thid is the reign of scent. It has never been 
more popular than ‘at the present moment, 
when everything from ‘the’ hem of cur gowns 
to our lamp shades, is redolent of swoet 
odours; but, excepting violét, which is always 
faebionable and always #greeable, the scents 
which haveso long been popular are fust being 
supplanted :by old-fashioned laveuder, rose, 

~and Tiorida waters, , 

i Unti.the middle of the fourth century 

the date of Christ's birth was a subject of 
constant controversy. The LEsstern and 
Western Churches disagvesd about it; for it 
was's0 completely lost in the obscarity of the 
past that it was impossible to arrive at any 
definite conclusion, Pope Jalius I. created a 
commission of inquiry, which, after a lIabor- 
ious aud protracted rdtearch, fixed on the 25th 
of Deesmber, which date was accepted for the 
esiebration of ‘the wativity both by the Roman 
and Greek Churches, 


Waren the Cathedral ‘bell at Bregavza, the 
ancient. residence of the Portnguese Royal 
| Family, «was tolling for ‘the death of Queen 
| Maria II., mother of the late King Laiz L., in 
| 1853, it-cracked. In 1861, when the castle 
| ensign wae hoisted half mast high at Braganza, 
| on the occasion of the death of K'ng Pedro 
| °V.,brother.of the late king, it was torn to 
pieces immediately by -the storm. At the 
death of King Lmiz1., ‘receritly, the osthedra! 
; ball again cracked, and the castle ensign was 
| again torn to shreds by the wind. 

A visiror to Japan teila of the psouliar 
i methods‘ of constravtion employed in that 
country ; ‘‘ Speaking cf house-buildicg, the 
Japanese begin their work utthe top. The 
roof gees on firat, and then they begin to build 
the walls and.to constzuctthe interior. One of 
ithe greatest curiositiesto. me in Tokio is a new 
hotel which is beiog built. It is tc be on the 
forsign style, and igto have feur stories. It 
will be the greatest hotel in Japav. Is covers 
abort an acre of ground. As yét not # atone 
of the foundation has been isid, but the roof is 
balready tp,and this staeds ona great four- 
i gtory ekeleton of ecaffolding, awaiting the 
| building of the rest of the strnoture. Thia 
|-gewffolding is made of jovg poles, from the 
size ‘and ‘thickness of » campaign flegstaff 
down to the size of a‘barmboo fishiag-rcd, ard 
the whele is tied together with roper, Imagine 











Insce, cloves, and ullapise well pounded. Put | an acre of veaffolding of thianature npholding 
ithe whole into a jug, poor one quart of.boilicg |.a heavy roof,.and the wioie mado up of sticks 
waternpon it, cover the jag close, letitementi | andordinary rope. Phere ere, J -was told at 
for a garter of un hour, then add ove botile of | the office, seven’ thontard polssin the skeleton 


and two theueand men hed been at work for 
months in:meking it.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wacer.—Technically, London is not a seaport. 

Trxant.—The rent can nevertheless be sued for. 

One 1n a Fix.—You must be married in your father’s 
name. 

Constant Reaper.—We have no information on the 
subject. 

A Faiewp.-—Your question is quite meaningless as it 
is written. 

Two F's —Hampshire wills are proved in the registry 
at Winchester. ” 


Fawxy, London.—Nothing but time will remove 
small-pox mar 

Berr.—The drink of this country in ancient times 
was an ale made without hops. 


Dor.—Your mother can sue the woman for the balance 
of the debt due to her husband. 


E. H. Atice.—1, You are rather short for your age. 
2. Cutting the ends of the hair frequently is the best 
way to make it grow. 


Gamma.—The word “shoal” means a throng, or a 
great mumber assembled together. A compact body 
cannot be termed a shoal. 
ann ——— oo ee ome — 

years ago; an e <a e emigrants m 
pay the full advertised far 

Penset.—1. You write a very good hand. 

@ matter of taste. Weare very glad to Tay! 
a the ‘‘ London Reader” so much, 
M.—Silver lace can be cleaned with any of the 
oun te powders, but the work must be done 
pa he ly, or else the cloth of the uniform may be 


. It han 
t you 


powell cannot be called upon to contribute 
towards the support of your step-mother in a lunatic 
asylum. You are, of course, ae bowel to help to support 
your father, seeing that he is destitute. 


Sorrowine Lucy.—If a woman dies intestate, Mas 
a husband and a child, her personal p: would 

to the husb No duty would have te be be 
paid, husband and wife being exempt from this. 

Country Lap —We have seen, but very ee a lark 
perch on a gorse bush ora hawthorn. It is not, how- 
ever, a perchin Bayh and seldom, we believe, mounts 
on anything than a clod or a tuft of grass. 


B. B—It is adi in really extreme cases that an 
action for damages can be maintained, and ye * should 
very much doubt if ough, 
of course, it is a ma’ tor af degres, caiadataeaee, 


E.trn.—The bridegroom furnishes the house, the 
bride caly pevtties the house linen. The bride’s father 





provides the wedding breakfast and the for the 
rty from the house. The bridegroom pay for 
bis own carriage and also all the marriage feer. 
Oxp Susscriser —It is a mistake to su that ie 


suppose 
Canadian story about to be published in a new GI 
paper will be the Marquis of Lorne’s first dive to 
fiction. Quaite a number of years ago he La mg a 
rattling tale, the plot of which. was laid in the Riviera. 


Cuemist.—The ancient Greek name for mercury was 


hydrargyrum, literally “ silver water,” Latinised b: -_ 
Romans. The modern ch ——- (Hg.) 
abbreviation of this word. Another Latin 


*‘argentum vivum,” led to the meter English one, 
quicksilver. 


Dezater.—The best known cat’s-eye is In London, 
having been brought here from Ceylon not long ago. It 
= 170 —— a casts out four opalescent rays of 
wonderful brillian: Oat’s-eyes like this are worth as 
much as jam, “They have a reputation as being 
very lucky stones, 


Two Lovety Brack Eyes.—You will get all the 
information you require from the em/gration agent for 
South Australia and Victoria, 3, Victoria Chambers, 
8.W. The writing is fairly good, but would be much 
improved by Thank you for your kind 
opinion of the “ London Reader. 


Lorimer.—The words ‘Love all, trust a few, do 
wrong to none,” occur in the farewell advice given by 
the Countess of Rousillon to her son Bertram, in Act I. 
8: I., of “all’s well that ends well.” very dis- 
similar are passages in Lavater, Justinian’s Institutes, 
and, indeed, most proverb-makers. 


Mecsanic,—Arsenical wall-paper may be tested by 
placing a small Dons in a saucer, and ag | on it half 
a teaspoonful o f it, the 
ammonia will Seon arich blue ky f nitrate of 
silver, about the siz of a pea, is placed in the solution, 
any arsenic will cause a yellow ring to form round it. 


Wants To Kyow.—A publican is like any other shop- 
keeper, free = sell or to refuse to sell, as thinks fit. 
No one can by law force him to supply refreshments 
agaiust his inclination, and he might open his day 
after day only to disappoint and turn away \d-be 
customers if self-interest did not constrain him to sell. 


Vera.—It is an old and true sa that it takes = 
to make a quarrel. Those of us w! 





can keep our mouths shut and our outward selves qust 
and unprotesting, will generally have things our own 
way in the end. At all“ovents we shall avold ail the 
nerve wear and tear as well as the vulgarity of a seene, 








bode cles know that he was annoyed 

nating him. “sd 
Nervovs.—If your heart beats violently and then 

intermits and a, 


the “ 
which is the fundamental SAS 3 eet system, 
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Arruur.—You must remember that a girl nineteen 
vs of age is equal in social to a man of 


a 3 it be 
for her to call » youth of eighteen “a ;” and the 
act foolishly if he should or any- 
her 20 desig- 


irregular, after exertion, you 
ought not to induige in swimming or ‘cycle 


races. ee of either amusement would 


do you no on the strength of your com- 
m' you not race, nor go in for excessive 
exertion of any kind. 


Berita —Spirit of ammonia is the best thing to clean 
ret cera crete 


tion. 
The "hen was a ee nay © eee the State subsidies to 
The Act of 1870, 


was introduced by the late Mr. W. E. Forster. 


OUR CHILDREN. 


I Looxep at the happy children, 
Who evel Geena the beat, 

So blithe they were, no children 
Could happier be on earth ; 

With their m play, and their winsome way, 
And the sound of their silvery mirth. 


bay = I thou is pee geen. 
So wizen rd and bold 
Who huddle in slum and cellar, 
And shiver with want and cold ; : 
Not fresh as the dew or the morning’ 's hue, 
But haggard and lean and old. 


rt 

3 

+. ome AD d + dope 
a 


And the stare of wou and the craft may go, 
And the spirit be washed of stain. 


But it is not in cold book-learning 
Those children’s 


Ris on egel Glens ean tenth Gems, 
And that angel's name is Love. 


For what the world may fancy, 
Pn whatever the wise men say 
our nineteenth century progress, 
Of a new and a better way, 
Still it takes a soul to make a soul 
Now, as in the day. 
A. G. B. 


Cautious Harry.—l. Limited re and Hmited 
Hability comeeng are the same. 2. Never, under 
circumstances. 3. A is not at liberty to 
or stand to talk with anyone when on duty. 4. Yes; if he 
thinks the “‘ things” he is asked to consider demand his 
attention. 5. Any man who masquerades in women’s 
clothes may be sent to prison for a lengthened period. 


ee means. You should tell 
your friend that he must either procure you an inter- 
view with sepbegey DADE Fo 
promise. You say you meet your accuser ‘‘almost 
ee " Why do you not take occasion to speak to 
him on the subject? Put the thing to him squarely, 
and demand a retraction, and if he does not do you 
justice, prosecute him. 


Axset Drake. —During the horrible oe of 
the primitive Christians at aa the the 
martyrs was esteemed a of especial ~b..i A 
sponge saturated therewith was sometimes worn as a 
sacred relic. Prudentius describes the tors of the 
—_ rdom of St. Vincent as dipping ir clothes in 

, that they — keep it as a sort of palladium 
= successive generation: 


H. §.—Albumen Is a peculiar, thick fluid which is 
found in combination with other substances, and which 
on being heated and white, a 

enomenon to which it owes its name—the Latin word 
lor white being albus. It is the — ingredient 
in the “ white’ ee ee is the most 
nutritious ingredient in human blood, of which it 
forms about one-thirteenth part. It is representative of 
numerous substances, known as albuminoid substances, 
which are highly nourishing. 


Wants To Kyow.—Onions were inally 
from “ 















its colour changes to It is used to colour milk, 
butter, and D pene, ent soap makers 
also make use of it. A is subject adulteration, so 
that it has been made poisonous 


a 


this sf 

symbole of | rere Ae were the shaven —s 
tn Se yy colours with asses’ ears and cock’s. 
ets, the foct's sveptre, andl wide cellar. 


"Whee — Zinc, placed upon the fire in a stove 
operates as an effective extinguisher of chim: 
When a fire = oN cv neal Rhee | 

peng ym ee ent sion. chee. four inches 
square, be pui 


it into the stove or Fate 
with the chimney. Itberates 


i 


i 


fu hich, See the fi said 
uous fumes, w y e flue, are to 
almost t instantly put cat whatever fire fire there may be. 
Ha¥-anD-Hatr —One of the most prevalent popular 
errors, for it is prevalent both in France and meena, 
pag eg h od mpd: pad vediengy Loe TL 
contrary. ~~ are 
than the a ic on 
together more readi r 
fellowsh 4 eee hate a9 oe toe ‘eel 
ani so 
of euberdimetion towends > 
Manx Oat.—The were of the Isle of Man coat of 
arms—the three with spurred heels—is said by 


g. Ese 


some sited to on account of its situation— 
ween England, > 


and Ireland—it was often 
gee all to the pow Re of ite powerful neighbours. 
The Manx people chose ——— signifying that, if 
a third power to fall back upon, with whoes help they 
a third power a = oo whose help they 
would We able able to defend themsel 


¥ ioornrera-=iae Chm o India im manocu 
ination Sey hy ey dn om propor. 
oy cheb We h a Nf nade: the latter. 


It is asserted that paatiear ps 
mixed with a solution of hmm gy glue, eerie x. 
ink 


a makes a quality of this 
by artiste men te that of Obes For printer Tak "s 
lampblack is almost universally employed as the coloar- 
matter, _— it is important to have it of the very 
best quality 
Deatenen: 96 emblem of Wales is iy ante and is 


Oad wallader, in 640, defeated the Saxons by the special 
in’ of St. David, who ordered the Britvos to 


H. L.—The 1 oyster, containing the pearl, and 
whore shell is with the brilliantly-tinted motber- 
of-pearl used in so many ways, is fi 


substance entering the shell is cove: by the inmate, 
y comb megan Be ME fie Ip oe ng 
lorce the oyster to luce pear orm 
of a cross being in the shell to be converted into 
a beautiful ornament. They are ta’ from the bed of 
the sea by divers 
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